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Drawing reproduced actual size. Courtesy Durand-Ruel. 


This detailed study shows Degas the complete master 
of his subject matter. It eloquently reveals, too, the Khe ; Li 
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charm of the pencil as an artistic medium. Rare dimen- 
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achieved with the pencil! 





In 1940 Venus Drawing makes the pencil an especially 







clastic medium. For they are recognized as the world’s 5 a Vo CHONG 
finest — made of smooth, strong colloidal lead in seven- jj ¢ 
teen shades—from the very black 6B to the very light And when you use colored pencils ask 


oH. See your dealer for a supply. Be sure to remember 


the name — Venus Drawing! 
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MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 





The best proof of the value of Minnesota’s 
sessions is their large enrollment. More than 800 
courses cover all fields of interest, with especial em- 
phasis upon those leading “to Baccalaureate or 
Advanced Degrees in Education. © More than 
500 educators, many of national and interna- 
tional reputation, plus advantages of the Uni- 
versity’s great Library, Laboratories, and 
Research facilities, create an outstanding 
opportunity. e Two terms—the first begin- 
ing with registration Monday and Tues- 
day, June 17 and 18...registration for 
second term, Monday, July 29. 
Write NOW for complete Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 





Send for your free Drawlet Pen 
today. There is absolutely no obligation. 
Learn first hand how well it doe severy letter- 
ing and broad-line drawing job you give it. 
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Once you have used a Drawlet Pen you'll 

know why it is so popular with instructors 

...and so highly recommend- 

varts ting aq) ed for advane ed students as 
ae “et well as for beginners. 
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} ; A clear, logical textbook on the 
3 handling of pens and lettering. Cc 


66 pages. Only 
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THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 52 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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GOING 
PLACES 
FAST! 


Just as the Major is 
here “going to town” 
in his new wire-wheeled 
gig, so AMERICAN 
ARTIST is “going to 
town” under its new 
name. Not only are in- 
dividual subscriptions 
pouring in at a rapid 
rate from students, 
teachers and artists 


AMERICAN y ARVIGT WINS! alike, but we have never 


had so many hundreds 





A winner! That’s what we’ve picked in our new name if we can of new See 
believe the many reports from all over the land voicing approval. veriod. This bee. on 
Why not let your friends pick a winner, too, by telling them about tas lote yt ttt 
this virile magazine? i 
LET US SEND YOUR FRIENDS FREE SAMPLE COPIES! THANKS, FOLKS! 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 330 West 42nd St, N. Y. C. 
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A.C.A. Gallery (52 W. 8) 
To Mar. 2: Paintings by William 
Gropper; Mar. 3-16: Works by 
Harry Gottlieb; Mar. 17-Apr. 6: 
Oils by Philip Evergood. 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters (633 W. 155) Thru the 
Winter: Exhibition of living and 
deceased members, including 
Childe Hassam and Edwin Austin 
Abbey. 
Amer. Fine Arts Soc. (215 W. 57) 
To Feb. 25: American Water 
Color Society and New York 
Water Color Club; March 1- 
Apr. 14: Annual Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design. 
An A. (353- W. $7) 
Thru Mar. 1: Loan exhibition of 
Polish Arts and Crafts. Some of 
the woodcuts will be sold, all pro- 
ceeds to be contributed to Polish 
Relief Fund. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Thru Mar. 15: Old and recent 
paintings by Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Architectural League of N. Y. 
(115 E. 40) To Mar. 2: Oils by 
Henry F. Bultitude; Drawings b) 
Paul Manship. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) 

Feb. 26-Mar. 9: Figure paintings 
and sculpture by Nat’l Ass’n of 
Women Painters & Sculptors; Pen- 
cil drawings by John Pratt Whit- 
man; Mar. 11-23: New York So- 
ciety of Craftsmen; Color prints 
by Kathleen Macy Finn. 

Artists’ Gallery (33 W. 8) 

To Mar. 11: Paintings by O'Hara, 
Donato and Eron; Mar. 12- 
Apr. 1: Paintings by Hans Boehler. 

Assoc. Amer. Artists (711 Fifth) 
To Feb. 24: First one-man by Don 
Freeman; To Feb. 26: Water 
colors by Samuel Homsey; Feb. 
26-Mar. 15: Retrospective exhibi- 
tion of works by James Chapin; 
Mar. 17-Apr. 1: Works by Karl 
Fortess. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) 

Feb: Paintings by Amer. artists; 
Mar. 2-23: Oils by Sol Wilson. 

Barbizon-Plaza (6th Ave. & 58) 
Feb. 18-Mar. 18: Oils & pastels 
by Francina W. VanDavelaar. 
Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce 
(136 E. 38) To Feb. 29: Frank 
Boyd’s *‘Notebook Sketches 
Around Town”’—many in color. 
Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) 

Thru Feb. 29: Works by Utrillo, 
Matisse and other French Moderns. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) 
Feb. 26-Mar. 16: Water colors by 
Nathaniel Dirk; Mar. 18-Apr. 6: 
Recent paintings by David Bur- 
link. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkway) 
To Mar. 31: Lithographs and 
etchings by Edouard Manet; also 
Folk Art of the Southwest; Con- 
tinuing: Photos by Geo. Brainard, 
1845-87. 

Buchholz Gallery (32 E. 57) 

To Feb. 24: Aristide Maillol; Feb. 
27-Mar. 16: 50 drawings and 
water colors by Picasso. 

Chait Galleries (600 Madison) 
Mar: Exhibition of Chinese porce- 
lains and pottery. 

Clay Club (4 W. 8) 

Mar: Terra cotta sculptures by 
members. 

Columbia University (East Hall, 
1145 Amsterdam) To Feb. 29: 
Exhibition of student work — 
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A Calendar of New York Exhibitions prepared by 


““AMERICAN ARTIST” 


drawing, painting, sculpture, wood 
engraving and commercial art. 
Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
Mar: Mid-season Retrospective. 
Decorators Club (745 Fifth) 
To Feb. 24: Group — still life 
paintings; Mar. 4-16: The Guild 
of Book Workers will exhibit 
books and bindings from all over 
the country, some shown at San 
Francisco Fair. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
Feb. 20-Mar. 9: One-man show of 
paintings by Julian Levi; Mar. 
19-31: Retrospective of paintings 
by Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
To Feb. 29: Paintings by Jean 
Peské; Mar. 4-22: Paintings by 
Claud Monet. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) 

To Feb. 24: Ward Thorne; Feb. 
26-Mar. 10: Lamar Dodd & Harry 
DeMaine; Mar. 11-24: Flower 
paintings by Laura Combs Hills. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) 
Thru Mar. 2: Sculpture by Doris 
Caesar; Mar. 4-16; Paintings by 
William Starkweather; Mar. 18- 
30: Oils by Beulah Stevenson. 

8th St. Gallery (39 E. 8) 
Thru Feb: Exhibition and sale of 
American landscape paintings by 
William Fisher; ten per cent of 
sales for Finnish Relief. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Feb. 24: First one- 
man show of original drawings 
and etchings by Louis C. Rosen 
berg; Thru Mar: General Exhibit 
of paintings by American artists; 
also works by foremost Amer. 
printmakers. 

FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH (Fifth 
Ave. at 55) To Mar. 2: Paint 

ings by Kenneth Bates; Mar. 5-16: 
Oils by Robert Philipp; Mar. 26- 
Apr. 12: Paintings by Hovsep 
Pushman. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 
Thru Feb: Exhibition of jad: 
carvings from the collection of 
Agathon Fabergé, son of Russian 
Court Jeweler, Karl Fabergé. 
Arthur H. Harlow (620 Fifth) 
To Feb. 29: Oils, water colors & 
etchings of aviation; Mar: Walt 
Disney’s original drawings and 
paintings for “Pinocchio.” 

Marie Harriman Gallery (63E57) 
To Mar. 2: Oils by Fuller Potter, 
Jr., and Frank DiGioia. 

Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) 
Mar: American, French and Eng- 
lish printmakers. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
To Feb. 24: Engravings by Al- 
brecht Diirer from the Boies Pen- 
rose Col; Thru Mar: Etchings and 
drawings by Kerr Eby. 


M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 
To Feb. 24: Life masks of Amer 
ican patriots by John H. 1. 
Browere, 1825; Feb. 26-Mar 9: 
Paintings by Scott Pyle; Mar. 18- 
Apr. 6: Portraits of the Italian 
Renaissance—for benefit of Lenox 
Hill Neighborhood Assn. Includes 
15 portraits from Kress Col. lates 
to be in Nat'l Gallery in Wash 
ington, D. C. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) 

To Mar. 9: Paintings by Henry 
Schnakenberg. 

John Levy Galleries (11 E. 57) 
Mar: Barbizon School and 18th 
century English paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) 
To Mar. 18: Recent paintings by 
Joseph Pollet. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) 
Feb. 20-Mar. 11: Water colors by 
Emil J]. Kosa, Jr.; Mar. 12-30: 
New paintings by Edna Reindel. 
Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
Thru Mar: “Theatre Arts Exhibit” 
Sets: costumes, water colors, masks 
and sketches. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Fifth Ave. at 82) Thru Mar. 3: 
Heads in sculpture; Sculptures and 
water colors by Antoine Barye; 
Mar. 16-Apr. 21: Silhouettes and 
profile portraits; Continuing: A 
historical exhibit of woodcuts 
from the Museum Collection. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Feb. 29: 8th Annual Group 
Show by members of the Gallery. 
Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) 

To Mar. 2: Water colors by 
Robert Carson. 
Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
Mar. 4-16: Humanistic abstrac- 
tions by Lorenzo Arranz; Mar. 
18-30: “The New York Negro’— 
paintings by Robert Jackson. 
Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
To Mar. 2: “The Fifteenth-Cen 
tury Book,” an exhibition arranged 
for the 500th Anniversary of thi 
invention of printing. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) 

To Mar. 9: Water colors by 
Gregory D. Ivy; Mar. 11-23: 
Group Exhibition of water colors; 
Mar. 25-Apr. 6: Oils by Pat 
Erickson. 

Museum of City of New York 
(Fifth Ave. & 103) Mar. 13-Sept. 
12: Special Exhibition “New York 
Gothic” (architecture); “Magic 
in New York” (Theatre Gallery); 
Mar. 20-May 1: Recent Accessions. 
Museum of Mod. Art (11 W. 53) 
To Mar. 24: Special Exhibition of 
Italian Masterpieces brought to 
San Francisco World’s Fair last 
year; includes world-famous paint- 
ings and sculptures of Italian 
Renaissance and Baroque periods. 
Concurrent showing of Modern 





works. Open daily, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. 
Karl Nierendorf (18 E. 57) 

Mar. 3-30: Ojl paintings and 
water colors by Mopp. 
National Art Society exhibition— 
ART FOR YOUR SAKE—on view at 
pepac, Inc. (630 Fifth Ave.) 
Daily except Sun.—10 to 6. 
Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) 
Feb. 26-Mar. 9: Paintings by 
Jimenez; Mar. 11-23: Paintings by 
William L’Engle; Mar. 25-Apr. 6: 
Paintings by Helion. 

Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) 

To Mar. 1: Oils by John Nichols; 
Mar. 4-30: Modern French paint- 
ings “For the Young Collector.” 
Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 42) 
To May 25: Exhibition of “Trades 
and Industries 'in Prints from the 
Fifteenth Century to Present 
Day” (Room 316); To Apr. 28: 
Plates and pages from Edy Le- 
Grand’s “Pentatoli”? (Room 321). 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
To Feb. 25: Exhibition of works 
by painters from Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia; Mar. 1- 
Apr. 30: Pacific Coast water 
colorists. 

Robinson Galleries (126 E. 57) 

To Mar. 2: Sculptures by Eugenie 
Gershoy, including humorous col- 
ored works and portraits of art- 
ists; Mar. 18-30: Warren Whee- 
lock’s “Americana” and other 
works; Thru Mar: Limited Edi- 
tion Sculptures. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.) 
To Mar. 1: Annual Oil Exhibi- 
tion; Mar. 15-29: Annual Water 
Color Show. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61 E. 57) 

Mar: Old master paintings. 
Schneider-Gabriel (71 E. 57) 

Mar. 11-30: Paintings by Alex- 
ander de Canedo. 

Marie Sterner Gallery (9 E. 57) 
Mar. 12-27: Paintings by Julie 
Morrow DeForest. 

Steuben Glass, Inc. (718 Fifth) 

To Feb. 29: Exhibition of Designs 
in glass for Steuben by many well- 
known artists, including Benton, 
Curry, Grant, Kroll, Manship, 
O'Keeffe, Waugh and Wood. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) 
Mar. 1-23: Exhibition of Guild 
Members’ paintings and sculpture. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
To Mar. 8: First one-man show of 
water colors by Richard Sussman; 
Mar. 11-Apr. 5: Paintings by Art 
Teachers’ Ass’n of High Schools 
of New York City. 

Vendome Gallery (339 W. 57) 

To Feb. 26: First one-man shou 
of oils by Polly Parkman; Feb. 27- 
Mar 11: Group exhibitions of 
water colors and black and whites. 
Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) 

To Mar. 1: Paintings by Andree 
Ruellan; Mar. 4-23: Boardman 
Robinson. 

Hudson D. Walker (38 E. 57) 
To Mar. 9: Recent oils by Samuel 
Brecher; Mar. 11-30: Recent 
paintings by Marsden Hartley. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
To Feb. 24: Lithographs by Ben- 
ton Spruance. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) 

Feb. 23-Mar. 27: Permanent Col- 
lection; Feb. 27-Mar. 17: Mural 
designs for Federal Buildings. 
Howard Young Galleries (1E57) 
Thru Mar: Group of important 
paintings. 
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Coming in April! 
HILDA BELCHER PAINTS A FIGURE IN WATER 
COLOR 


A step-by-step demonstration by one of America’s foremost 
exponents of water color. 


DRAWING WITH THE LEAD PENCIL 
An instructive article by Ernest W. Watson. 
LET’S EXPLORE LETTERING 
An important article on a live subject by Matlack Price. 


THREE KINDS OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS 


By Percy Seitlin, Editor of PM Magazine 


WHAT IS GOOD DRAWING? 


Warren Wheelock continues his series with a discussion of 
simplification. 


THE CAREER OF A CERAMIC SCULPTOR 


An interview with Carl Walters. 
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Feweerenaewnre + Bit PAINTING BY THOMAS HART BENTON 
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*““Unsurpassed by anything thus far produced in America’’ 


—Thomas Craven 


American Artist 








The creation of 
THOMAS BENTON’S 


as described by Gibson Danes 


Seldom is it possible for us to reconstruct the actual creative story 


Psephal 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PARSONS STUDIO 


of the step-by-step development of a great painting. What a revela- 


tion it would be today if we had complete preliminary studies, 
rather than the precious fragments left to us, of works by Tinto- 
retto or El Greco or Rubens. Gibson Danes, sensing the impor- 
tance of Benton's Persephone, secured photographs of the early 
studies and sketches that the artist, working with the ideas of the 
Renaissance, made for this now famous painting which according 
to Thomas Craven is “unsurpassed by anything thus far pro- 


Editors. 


duced in America.” 


HE preparation for Persephone shows the respect 

Benton has for his craft, and the intelligent, pa- 
tient assimilation that he has made from various 
renaissance sources. Most striking is the thoroughness 
with which he works, perhaps one of the most valu- 
able things he has taken over from the old masters. 

Benton’s approach to a pictorial problem is al- 
ways inductive and analytical. He collects a tremen- 
dous amount of data before he actually begins the 
painting. Material is gathered, sorted, and then re- 
adjusted to the final scheme, and is worked out in five 
main stages. An idea for a painting takes its first 
shape in rapid, informal sketches. The figures and 
objects are worked into a design based upon a defi- 
nite motif; in the case of Persephone, it is built upon 
a structure of opposed diagonals. At this stage, of 
course, Benton works out a variety of shapes and 
forms from the abstract point of view. His aim at 
this time is to pull the inner structure into relation- 
ship with each part; line, plane, and tone, and their 
juxtaposition one to the other as an expressive pic- 
torial means, are of the most importance to Benton 
even in the beginning. After the framework is clearly 
defined as an abstraction, each part of the completed 
painting is enlarged and studied separately so that 
when it assumes its place in the painting, the parts 
will be full and complete. 

By looking first at the various studies shown here, 
it is possible to see how thoroughly each part has 
been considered. There are the rapid impressions of 
the Missouri mule team and the harvesting scene. 
These sketches were made on the spot and provided 
the artist with first-hand material. They represent the 
very beginning of a section of the painting. The 
rapidity and impressionism of these sketches may be 
contrasted with the carefully delineated botanical 
studies, a totally different aspect of Benton’s draw- 
ing. Every leaf, each pistil and stamen has been in- 
cluded. The studies are complete without being 
finicky; at the same time, they reflect a salty and 
serious regard for the natural objects of this world, 
a kind of healthy objectivity and variety of interest 
that smacks of some of the pages from a notebook of 
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Diirer or Leonardo. This kind of 
penetrating rendering has led to 
Benton’s increased awareness of 
the variety of textural contrasts. In 
the final painting, note how velour, 
flesh, foliage, water, grass are all 
related. Texture adds immensely to 
the sensuous character of the paint- 
ing’s surface. 

Having come to a solution of his 
problem of relationship of parts, 
Benton’s next step is to work out in detail the char- 
acter of the principal figures in the composition. In 
Persephone, the nude figure, of the girl was the most 
complicated part of the picture and was studied very 
carefully. At first Benton drew the figure to scale on 
a smaller page with the rest of the composition. 
Then the figure was enlarged and redrawn with even 
more precision. In order that the whole should be 
thoroughly integrated, both as to design and to struc- 
ture, various sections of the anatomy were treated 
separately. Mechanics of the pose were completely 
solved before the final step was taken of placing the 
figure on the gesso panel for painting. Every fluctu- 
ation of contour, the bone structure, the muscular 
pattern, was worked out from its particular applica- 
tion to the figure in its relation to the whole compo- 
sition. The design of the tonal pattern was also solved 
at this second stage. Values of light and dark as 
they indicate the forms were shifted, reworked, and 
experimented with. All the details of highlights, re- 
flected lights, and shadows were considered not only 
for the expression of the figure but for their enrich- 
ment of the composition. Even though a form in the 
final painting might have been lost in the tone of 
the shadow, it was first conceived as a thing com- 
plete in itself. 

The next step occurs after the factual data have 
been assembled and the design has been decided 
upon. Benton then follows the practice of his stylistic 
forerunners, Tintoretto and El Greco, by making a 
three-dimensional model in clay. His adaptation of 
this renaissance device is a fascinating part of his 
procedure. Since the models used by the older art- 
ists have long since been destroyed, and since most 
of the descriptions of them are rather summary, 
Benton has ingeniously solved the problem through 
his own research. He models the clay sketch in per- 
spective with the figures in full round. This is one of 
the things that helps account for the clear movement 
of the forms through space as they appear in the 
final painting. The manner in which the planes over- 
lap, the way that they recede into the distance, is 
accurately accounted for by the use of the clay model. 
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CLAY MODEL MADE BY 


Since the clay study is in perspective, it affords the 
artist a precise method of checking his value pattern 
as a means of securing the effect of deep dimension. 

The fourth step, after the clay sketch has been 
completed, is painting a simplified black and white 
value study on a gray zine panel. The gray zinc is 
used as a halftone with black and white as the other 
parts of the three-value scheme. In true renaissance 
manner, not until all of these preparatory steps have 
been taken does Benton consider the element of 
color. The linear pattern, the movement of volumes, 
and the value arrangement must all be clearly set 
down beforehand. Benton feels that the importance 
of color is in direct relation to the scheme of value. 
In this, Benton is like the Florentines, first conceiv- 
ing the composition from the point of view of black 
and white arrangements. Strong lights and darks can 
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BENTON FOR PERSEPHONE 


Clay model, about 18 inches wide, is made of plasticene on a 
wood base, painted in approximate color. This is the third stage 
in the evolution of the painting. Because of the difficulty of 
photographing the foreground accurately, the stream and har- 
vesting scene look as if they might have been painted; how- 
ever, they are modeled also 


produce for him the kind of pictorial effect that he 
is striving for. The quality of Benton’s color is 
strongly conditioned by the value structure. For him 
the ultimate test of a painting must be supported by 
the three-dimensional character of the forms as they 
are projected through space by the opposed direc- 
tions of volume and line. 

Color is the fifth and final stage in the prepara- 
tion. Benton makes first a rapid sketch in full color, 
indicating only the broader areas, before he starts 
on the large gesso panel. The chief development of 
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VALUE SKETCH 


color comes, however, from the glazes on the hard 
gesso panel. This goes hand in hand with his con- 
sideration for the texture, relating the color to it 
directly, so that one is reinforcing the other. Here 
again, Benton is going back to Titian and to the 
Italians as a source of study. Much of his effort dur- 
ing the past few years has been spent on this aspect 
of color. He starts the work on color after he has 
carefully drawn the composition on a wooden panel. 
The panel is covered with linen which is glued to 
the surface and then sized with gesso. The actual 
painting is started by drawing in pure egg tempera, 
with many intermediate clear glazes, and then fin- 
ished with thicker pigment mixed with oil. This tem- 
pera technic is that which gives the rich optical 
grays and luminous flesh tones that the old Italians 
achieved so beautifully. 
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FOR PERSEPHONE 


This value sketch, 20x24 inches, fourth stage, is made from the 
clay model, and is painted in black and white on a gray zinc 
plate. The zinc affords a halftone, making it necessary to paint 
in two values only, the light and the dark 


By the time that Benton is ready to paint the com- 
position, he has carried his ideas through a number 
of different processes from a number of points of 
view. When the painting is actually begun, he poses 
the live models for the principal figures in the pic- 
ture, places the three-dimensional clay sketch, prop- 
erly lighted, nearby and puts the value sketch and the 
color sketch near the easel. The studio is littered with 
drawings; and as he paints he refers to them con- 
stantly. All of this preparedness serves as a disciplin- 
ary measure and makes a clearer solution to the prob- 
lems possible, since each separate problem has been 
solved before the final composition is touched. 
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EARLY SKETCHES BY BENTON AS STUDIES FOR PERSEPHONE 


The sketches of anatomical sections are studies made to clarify the articulation of the figures in the composition. The rapid sketches, lower 
left and right, represent the beginnings of various parts of the composition 
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SKETCHES BY BENTON AS 


The scale drawing (upper left) 19x40 inches, on tracing paper, 
was made after the value sketch, to give an accurate indication 
of where each part in the whole composition would come. The 
drawing below, 35x48 inches, is an enlargement of the first scale- 
drawing with particular attention given to the central figure 
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TUDIES FOR PERSEPHONE 


The small color sketch, 16x20 inches, on small gesso board, is one 
of the final steps. It is a rapid indication of the broad areas of 
color, the last preliminary step before beginning work on the 
gesso panel. Sometimes Benton makes a more detailed, small, 
color sketch before he begins the actual painting 
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DESIGNS FOR GLASS 


and their designers 


HERE is now on exhibition in the galleries of 
Steuben Glass, 718 Fifth Avenue, New York, a col- 
lection of exquisite new pieces which are attract- 
ing the attention of the art world. Several of these pieces 
have been reproduced in the newspapers and magazines. 
AMERICAN ARTIST is presenting the story from an en- 


tirely different angle — the creative angle. By waiting 
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until this March number we have been able to secure original drawings 
and documents which will give our readers an insight into the creative 
processes of both artists and engravers who collaborated in the produc- 
tion of these works of art. 

The project is notable not only because of the beautiful results 
seen in this exhibition, but because it represents a growing recognition 
of the artist’s true relation to society; moreover it is another evidence 
of America’s new interest in her artists and a hunger for their genius 
wherever there is opportunity to bring it to light. Sam A. Lewishon says 
of the project: 

“This is a most important enterprise. To connect the creative artist 
with every-day living is a difficult task. What a chasm there appears 
to be between the two and how perplexing to bring them together. To 
use the designs of important artisis of today in transforming glassware 
into ‘objets dart’ is to take an important step in solving this problem, 
and no one who sees this exhibition can but be impressed with the in- 
teresting result. Artists and artisans have combined to create a unique 
product. My congratulations go to the organizers of this exhibition.” 

Just how this project originated and finally became a reality is 
an interesting story as told by Mr. John M. Gates, Director of Steuben 
Glass. Says Mr. Gates: 

“Three years ago | met Henri Matisse in Paris. I had with me sev- 
eral photographs of large engraved pieces which we were then showing 
at the Paris Exposition, and, to my delight, I found that he was keenly 
interested in them. I later took one of the pieces to show to him so 
that he might see the object itself. He then told me that he would like 
to make a design for Steuben, to be engraved in crystal. 

“Greatly encouraged by Matisse’s interest, and confident that crystal 
could be the medium of high artistic expression, I then set about with 
Steuben’s liberal and whole-hearted backing to gather the greatest con- 
temporary artists in Europe and in America into a single group for 
the purpose of proving that conviction. For three years I sought out 
these artists and enlisted their interest and their genius toward the 
creation of this unique collection. From each we received drawings 
from which our engravers have worked. In most instances the artists 
have indicated the shape or “blank’ on which they wished the decoration 
placed; in a few cases, however, they have left us to design a shape that 
would be in keeping with the decoration, both in outline and in char- 
acter, Naturally enough the collection of original drawings is in itself 
fascinating, as are the numerous drawings and documents that go with 
the transmission of the originals to our blowing and engraving rooms. 

“In assembling the list of artists, we have tried to subordinate per- 
sonal preference and inclination to the end that the various schools of 
thought would each be represented by the acknowledged leaders. Such 
a selection is, perforce, arbitrary. We have sought in no way to direct 
the work of each artist other than to point out the limitations of the 
medium, and to discuss in general the characteristics of engraved glass. 
Thereafter the work has been his entirely, and from his drawing we 
have sought to interpret as closely as possible his technique, his char- 
acter, and his thought. 


continued on page 13 
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THOMAS BENTON 
CHRISTIAN BERARD 
MUIRHEAD BONE .. . 
JEAN COCTEAU .... 
JOHN STEUART CURRY 
SALVADOR DALI... .- 
GIORGIO DE CHIRICO . 


ANDRE DERAIN ... . 
RAOUL. DOPE. go 
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DUNCAN GRANT... . 
JOHN GREGORY ... . 
JEAN HUGO 

PETER HURD 

MOISE KISLING 

LEON KROLL 

MARIE LAURENCIN . 
FERNAND LEGER 
ARISTIDE MAILLOL . 
PAUL MANSHIP 

HENRI MATISSE 

ISAMU NOGUCHI 
GEORGIA O’KEEFFE 
JOSE MARIA SERT . . . 
PAVEL TCHELITCHEW 
SIDNEY WAUGH ... . 
GRANT WOOD... . 
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Only six pieces will be made from each 
design by the twenty-seven artists named 
above. All pieces are originals. It is not 
possible to duplicate them by mechanical 
means. The engravers have to proceed 
with each succeeding piece as with the 
first. The artists’ signatures appear in the 
vases and plates as on paintings and 
sculptures. The vases average about 18 
inches in height. The plates are about 
15 inches in diameter. Prices range from 


$400 to $1000 
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Muirhead Bone’s original drawing for the Steuben Glass Vase shown on opposite page 


This is an ink drawing done at exact size of the engraving on the glass. Our reproduction is reduced a trifle 
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STEUBEN GLASS VASE DESIGNED BY MUIRHEAD BONE 


March 1940 The vase is 18 inches high. It sells for $750 18 








Right: Muirhead Bone chose this shape. one of five 


sent him for selection, and indicated his design 
on the drawing 

Below: First page of Muirhead Bone’s letter describing 

the origin of his design and giving directions 

for its application to the vase 
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We give emphasis to the design by Sir Muirhead Bone because his orig- 
inal drawing and the documents reproduced on this page were available. 
These exhibit complete comprehension of the project. Though Bone had 
never designed for glass before, his training as an architect was, of 
course, much to his advantage when confronted with such a problem 
of application. 

Mr. Bone was sent five drawings of characteristic shapes from which 
he was asked to choose one he preferred for his design. He selected the 
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one shown above and indicated within its contour the design for the 
Santiago Fountain. In the long horizontal sketch (one-half size) he gave 
graphic and written directions for the orientation of the stars, being 
anxious that every other star should be on a tilted axis to repeat the di- 
rection of the one that surmounts the fountain. On other pages of his 
letter he gave detailed directions for the correct application of his design. 

Bone, one of England’s best contemporary artists, is well-known in 
America for his drawings, paintings and etchings 
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DUNCAN GRANT’S DESIGN 


Painted with water color about 10x12 inches 


“There are two schools of thought about mod- 
ern glass designing. One is entrenched behind 
a taste for the utterly simple; the other behind 
the opinion that decoration enhances the clarity 
of the crystal. There is no doubt that a perfectly 
designed piece of clear crystal is most satisfac- 
tory to the eye; it is fluid and reflective and elusive. 
When decoration is imposed, the piece then carries a 
superimposed message. Objectively the quality of the 
material is heightened through contrast; there is an 
additional concentration on the decoration because of 
its own significance, as well as the esthetic relationship 
between it and the shape and character of the piece. 

“Behind this collection of glass there is an object. 
This object is the creation of works of art in crystal 
where true artisans develop the imaginative conceptions 
of great artists. In this medium the result can be ob- 
tained only in collaboration, the one being absolutely 
dependent on the other. The artist can scarcely learn 
the art of glassmaking: nor can the glassmaker, ab- 
sorbed in the long training of his profession, develop 
artistic mastery. I do not believe that ever has such a 
comprehensive effort been made to combine the greatest 
artists of the world with the greatest artisans. In this 
respect the collection is significant. 

“These pieces are purely decorative. Though they 
often assume the shape of vases or bowls, they do so 
because those are the traditional and natural forms for 
the glassmaker. It is in the decoration that the glass- 
maker, realizing the limitations of his talents, has turned 
elsewhere for new creative impulse. We present a col- 
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THE DUNCAN GRANT VASE 
The vase is about 18 inches high 


The translation of this design into glass technic was a severe test of the 
engraver’s artistry, because of the sketchy nature of the original, With this 
drawing before him and nothing more than an indication of outlines on 
the glass, the engraver made the adaptations necessary in converting sug- 
gestion to definite form. Pretty much the same problem was presented by 
several of the designs, notably the Dufy, shown on the next page 


lection of crystal objects behind which has gone the 
thought and genius of most of the great contemporary 
artists in the world today. We have been fortunate in 
enlisting their cooperation in making up these special 
designs for Steuben Glass; in them a rare combination 
of genius, talent, and craftsmanship takes concrete 
form. To these artists go not only our profound thanks 
but our wonder and admiration for the intelligence and 
spirit with which they have approached and solved the 
problem, each in his own particular vocabulary and 
style.” 

Commenting upon the project, Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr.. Director and Curator of the Princeton University 
Museum of Historic Art, gives the following appraisal: 

“A work of art may be thought of as a form which has 
found a fit material or as a material which has found a 
fit form. Thus a Michelangelo conceives the statue as 
pre-existing in the marble. It was this kind of a thought 
that came to the guiding spirits of the historic Corning 
Glass Works when they produced a glass of extraordi- 
nary hardness and transparency. It was a very fine ma- 
terial which seemed to ask for forms more ornate than 
the skillful glass blowers could supply. Accordingly 
upward of a score of distinguished artists were asked to 
decorate and in some cases to design pieces of the new 
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Copper wheel engraving is one of the rarest and most 
difficult of handicrafts. The engraver works at a 
small lathe, into which are fitted, one at a time, scores 
of interchangeable copper wheels. Some are as fine as 
the head of a pin. As many as fifty wheels may be 
needed in cutting any given design. The glass is 
pressed upward against the revolving wheel which is 
fed with an abrasive of linseed oil and emery powder. 
This mixture is applied to the tip of the strip of 
leather which projects downward in this picture. The 
result is a shallow intaglio which, by an optical illu- 
sion, seems to be in bas-relief, the most hollowed 
parts appearing to the eye to be the most prominent 


glass. The choice of artists was most catholic. It com- 
prised inveterate academicians and surrealists, cubists 
and celebrators of the American scene; sculptors, 
painters, and an etcher. 

“From contributors so variously disposed one would 
expect discordant results. One finds on the contrary a 
surprising harmony. Matisse and Paul Manship even 
enhance each other, while Marie Laurencin lives com- 
fortably with Grant Wood, and the professionally 
frivolous Raoul Dufy fraternizes with the professionally 
serious Thomas Benton. Now this unexpected harmony 
is largely due to the pressure of the material upon the 
artistic form, and here limiting conditions were wisely 
imposed. All pieces were to be blown. This excluded 
elaborate shapes in favor of shapes broadly globular, 
cylindrical or conical. Next, such facile methods as 
enameling and etching were barred. Everything was to 
be cut in the glass, itself. The cutting could vary from 
a mere scratch to deep intaglio. Most of the contributors 
have chosen this latter technique as traditional and 
richer. 

“By an optical reversal of actual relations this cutting 
in depth is seen as a relief, which according to the 
handling of the edges and the surfacing may seem high 


Left: Steuben Glass Vase Designed by Raoul Dufy 


Below: Raoul Dufy’s Design 


The original was painted on a board (about 20x10 inches) painted 
white. The figures were done in black paint and the white lines 
were scratched with the point of a knife blade—a practical home- 
made scratchboard 





or low. What the observer actually sees is a translucent 
cameo in grays against a background transparent, but 
variously so, being full of reflections or even irides- 
cences. Now the simplest course is simply to decorate 
one side of the vase treating it as if it were opaque. 
Most of the artists who have joined in this experiment 
have followed this conservative way. The results vary 
from single classical figures in what one may call the 
Wedgwood tradition to elaborate and fairly pictorial 
designs such as those of Chirico and Peter Hurd. Along 
either line excellent results and some less excellent have 
been achieved. This, however, is to treat the decoration 
of hollow glass as two-dimensional. 
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A VASE BY JEAN COCTEAU 








SALVADOR DALI’S DESIGN 


“Two audacious spirits, Dufy and Manship, have not 
been contented with this simplification of the problem. 
Since the vase is tri-dimensional and transparent, they 
decorate most of the surface, using the transparency in- 
stead of ignoring it. What this means practically is that 
features on the further side are seen well behind the part 
of the decoration nearest the eye, in curious reversals, 
foreshortenings, and more or less veiled. It is a form of 
decoration that changes infinitely as the vase is turned or 
the level of the eye is raised or lowered. Here we seem to 
find possibilities of design which are proper to glass only. 
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COCTEAU’S DRAWING 


Here we see a pure line design, in contrast to the other 
modeled designs. Although giving the impression of 
simplicity and, hence, ease of execution, the handling of 
line designs calls for the utmost skill of which the en- 
graver is capable 


It seems to me that Manship of all the contrib- 
utors has most fully realized that he was dealing 
with a new problem and must find a new idiom 
in order to solve it, and while I by no means 
deprecate other more conventional methods, I 
am ready to guess that the historian of intaglio 
design in transparent glass is likely to award 
pioneer honors to Mr. Manship. 

“It has seemed better to describe the special 
technical problems involved in this interesting 
experiment than to express my personal prefer- 
ences. In general, while there are a few bad 
lapses which the spectator must find for himself, 
from glass idiom the general excellence of the 
work is gratifying, indeed surprising, since the 
distinguished contributors are after all novices 
as designers for glass. 

“Finally I take my hat off to the extraordi- 
nary craftsmen who can cut glass so that twenty 
different styles may easily be distinguished. 
They should be encouraged to sign with the art- 
ist, as at all times the reproductive engraver has 
set his ‘sculpsit’ on the same line with the art- 
ists ‘invenit. The obvious interest of this ex- 
hibition as an extension of activities generally 
utilitarian needs no emphasis. It is symptomatic 
of much that is going on to make America as 
good to look at as it is good to live in.” 
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Francis E. Brennan, Art Editor of 


FORTUNE writes: 


Some wise man once said that bill- 
boards were the poor man’s art 
galleries. He was right, but he 
didn’t go far enough. 

If he had to restate the idea in 
terms of today, and make a con- 
scientious attempt at accuracy, he 
would have to substitute the word 





Everyman for poorman and be obliged to include maga- 
zines and newspapers as well as posters. In addition, he 
would have to contrive some neat method for measuring 
Everyman’s steady development of critical judgment. 
sprinkle in a few statistics about circulation, new graphic 
techniques and the speed of printing presses. Then, per- 
haps, he would emerge with a new catch-phrase equal to 
the contemperary status of art in America. 

The phenomenal spread of the printed page as a vehicle 
for significant art is probably one of the greatest influences 
on the culture of our times. It is a good and proper influ- 
ence because the vehicle is thoroughly consistent with the 
activity of an industrialized democracy. Anthropologists of 
the future, sifting our ashes for clues, will do well to seize 
upon our papers and magazines as the most accurate re- 
flectors of our lives and, even if they are guided by volume 
alone, their choice could not be more perfect. Many of 
our most sincere painters, our best photographers, our 
finest designers, quite apart from their various financial 
needs, are utilizing the press as an extension of their 
talents on a purely cultural basis. 

What all this means to the publishing business and espe- 
cially to the men who are responsible for presenting its 
picture ideas is that the trust placed in their hands is 
growing rapidly. They are, in the deepest sense, respon- 
sible for the formation of public taste and by their own 
imagination and integrity can steadily improve it. 


The selection of Fortune covers is generally governed by 
consideration of these criteria within the limitations im- 
posed, of course, by the editorial content of the magazine. 
This content and the readers to which Fortune is directed 
make the cover design a unique graphic problem. 

It is a fairly difficult problem by virtue of its very free- 
dom from the controls that apply to most magazine covers. 
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In a sense, it might be considered not a magazine cover 
at all. 

The function of the usual magazine cover is primarily 
to attract the eye. It serves as a wrapping on the package 
of reading matter the publisher wants to sell and he hopes 
that it will be so attractive that it will be bought and con- 
tents noted by a great many people. 

But Fortune is not sold on newsstands and the customer 
has already bought the package before he sees the 
wrapper. So its cover does not have to call out to passers- 
by. It has only to look beautiful, appropriate and signifi- 
cant in the homes or offices of its subscribers. 

To do this it must have behind it an idea—an idea 
with the 


vraphic form the many-faceted world of business and in- 


consonant purpose of Fortune—to reflect in 
dustry. It must be designed with authority and taste, with- 
out reference to tricks and fads of the moment. It must 
have warmth and beauty of color, but it must be polite in 
color. so that it will not clash with the books and furnish- 
ings of decorous libraries. 

Actually, it should be able to stand on its own as a work 
of art. with that lasting freshness and originality which 
make works of art worthy of preservation. 

But what is vital to the success of a Fortune cover is 
that it should be alive with an idea—an idea that will sug- 
gest to the observer deeper implications than those which 
first appear—an idea that will retain its originality when 
the cover is old: an idea lucid. well-designed. and directly 
related to the realm of business and industry. 


Wim. 0. Chessman, Art Editor of 


(; OLLIER § writes : 


Let's say youre planning to enter 
the Devoe & Raynolds cover com- 
petition with a picture designed 
for Colliers. You try to decide 
what type of subject will be ac- 
ceptable to Collier's editors. You 
look over your file of Collier's and 
find covers that have been painted. 
obvious 
plain 


sculpt. tailored and drop forged. You see gags 
and subtle, sophisticated. semi-sophisticated and 
slapstick: human interest: sports posters with neither 
vag nor story. You see young men and old: girls in bath- 
ing suits. evening dresses, overalls, fur parkas. You laugh. 
we hope. at the antics of monkeys. bears and birds. 
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Perhaps you get the idea that Collier's has no estab- 
lished cover policy. And you'll be substantially correct. 
Remember—(A) that the logotype must be conspicuously 
displayed and (B) that the trim size of the magazine is 
1034” wide by 135%” high. We'll add a few tips, and if you 
don’t follow them, it doesn’t necessarily mean that you 
won't win a prize. 

The editors of Collier's favor humor, large masses of 
brilliant color, full-bleed, good drawing, subjects featur- 
ing youth, life, sports, gaiety. They prefer large figures and 
are interested in unusual angles and compositions but 
frown on overloaded and complex designs. They want 
covers that will dominate the newsstand and that are 
clearly visible from a distance—covers that people will 
talk about. 


K. 5. Staples, Art Director of 


WUMAN’S HUME 
COMPANION writes: 


\{ magazine cover is the shortest 
short story. The Woman's Home 
Companion blue-pencils this length 

makes it shorter. What we look 
for in cover suggestions is an idea 
or situation that is instantly ap- 
parent, even from a distance. 

The cover of a magazine like the Companion is built of 
the same elements that make a poster. Simple design, 
masses of foreground and background so balanced as to 
give the subject high visibility. and colors that are full 
of punch. Human interest, ves. but nothing with a climax 
revolving around so minor an area of the picture that it 
requires scrutiny to find it. 

As the name of our magazine indicates. we edit the Com- 
panion for women. We want our covers to appeal to 
women. It doesn't matter whether our covers make them 
merry or sad. whether they are touched, or inspired to get 
a new hat—as long as we get to their hearts or their 
heads. We want the covers to make them want the 
Companion. 

Inside the covers of the Companion we are concerned 
with the fun and fury of everyday living—we try to keep 
both editorial and illustrative material as vital and alive 
as the women who see it. Our covers are keyed to this 
point of view. We keep them current and real. young 
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The five magazines here pictured are cooperat- 
ing in the “DEVOE MAGAZINE COVER ILLUSTRATION 
CONTEST” announced in our February number. 
In order to assist our readers who plan to enter 
this contest, the Art Directors of these maga- 
zines were asked to discuss the special require- 
ments of their publications. All responded but 
the Art Director of The New Yorker, who is 
absent on his vacation and could not be reached. 


and alert. That is why we rarely use historical subjects, 
exotic flights of fancy, or still life on our covers. And 
because we are American we keep our covers American 
too. 

To be technical, here are a few pointers that automati- 
cally determine the eligibility or non-eligibility of a cover 
design. It must be suitable for four-color reproduction and 
should be in proportion to the bleed size of our pages, 
1034 inches x 13% inches—preferably larger because this 
makes for more satisfactory reproduction. An allowance 
of about 214 inches should be left at the top of the pie- 
ture for our heading. Any type of medium is acceptable 

oil, water color, tempera, pastel, to be specific. We like 
seasonal themes. and four months in advance is a good 
due date for artists to keep in mind in submitting mate- 
rial. For instance, a cover design for an April issue, on 
the stands the fifth of March, should be submitted not 
later than the early part of November. Currently those of 
our covers that have people as subjects are drawings, 
those that feature animals are photographs. 

Doing a magazine cover is fun, getting it bought is a 
hard job. Art directors are tough nuts to crack. But there's 
no one prouder of his product than the art director who 
feels he has helped in the development of an artist. 


F. S. Pearson, 2nd, Man. Editor 


THEAMERICAN HOME 


writes: The Editors of American 
Artist, evidently with the trusting 
belief that my words will be of 
value. have asked me to make a 
few remarks concerning the cover 
requirements for The American 
Home. This, in a good many ways, 
almost tempts me to start off with 
“Unaccustomed as | am to public speaking” and be re- 





minded of the story about the two Lrishmen named Pat 
and Mike. Fortunately for all concerned | am NOT re- 
minded of Pat and Mike. So, having dismissed the social 
amenities in short order, we will now get down to facts. 

Briefly, The American Home covers fall into three gen- 
eral classifications: Architecture, Decorating, and Horticul- 
ture. Under architecture, we class all exteriors of homes, 
exterior details, etec.: under decorating all interiors, re- 
decorating jobs, etc.: under horticulture all flower covers, 
from formal gardens to a pot of geraniums, Having roughly 


Continued on page 29 
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from 
studio 
to forge 


Whether or not you can “take” the 
abstract art of David Smith, we be- 
lieve you will want to meet one 
of the most unusual artists in 
America. Such artists perform a 
real service for art. Their product 
may be as uninviting to some as a 
physic, but art, like the human 
system, is occasionally in need of 
strong medicine. The significance 
of abstract art may seem as ob- 
scure as relativity or heavy water, 
but many believe it to be great 


An Interview by Ernest W. Watson 


Tt was New Year's Eve, cold. In the gathering dusk 
we drove in David Smith’s Chevrolet truck down 
Atlantic Avenue toward the Brooklyn waterfront. 

When it seemed as though we could go no further, 
unless indeed we would collide with a tugboat and 
some barges that were tied up at the pier, Smith 
turned his wheel abruptly to the right and we rolled 
through a wooden gate, passed some piles of lumber, 
and pulled up in front of an ancient shop—a dark 
silhouette against the gray mists of the harbor. 

The big barn-like door swung open. We stepped 
over the sill into a black interior, fragrant with the 
odor of dead cinders on an unseen forge; and 
stumbled over some scraps of iron lying on the cinder 
floor. The light of a match for an instant disclosed 
shadowy forms. Heavy chains were festooned from 
the gloom overhead. 

Smith reached for a switch, and the radiance of a 
light beyond the partition leaked through crevices 
outlining an ill-fitting door, the entrance to the 
foundry where he hammers, forges, and welds his 
sculptures from iron and steel. 

A high evlindrical stove radiated welcome warmth. 
Three or four anvils of varying sizes stood near the 
forge. Tanks of oxygen for welding were hard by a 
heavy work bench. Great sheets of metal eight feet 
high occupied one corner, along with assorted pieces 
of iron. Sledge hammers lay handy for use here and 
there, while dozens more of as many sizes and shapes 
hung in racks along the wall. Tacked to the 
rough boards was a color reproduction of Renoir’s 
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the human figure 


“Bathers,” framed by a link of chain draped over 
nails at the upper corners. That and a plaster cast of 
a nude figure poised over the door were the only 
visible evidence that Art had taken up her abode in 
this place of iron and fire. 

On a bench lay a mysterious fabrication of steel. 
Smith picked it up, turned it about for examination. 
“This is my ‘Bathers, ” he explained, “one figure re- 
clining, the other stepping over. Of course these steel 
bathers look quite unlike my flesh and blood model. 
She was, after all, mere inspiration, the starting point. 
The sculptured metal gives (to the public) no more 
than a hint of its beginnings. But practically every 
step I took in creating these forms was motivated by 
realities of the figure. 

“For that matter,” continued the sculptor, “even 
Renoir, whose bathers look so natural in his paint- 
ing. took considerable liberty with the subject. 
Women bathers don't dispose themselves on the 
greensward like that. Renoir, in common with every 
figure painter and sculptor, employs that subject as 
a convenient motive for painting or carving nudes. 
Few. to be sure, get as far from reality as I have, but 
isnt it, after all, a matter of degree?” 

But why, when art becomes so abstract. call it by 
the name of a natural object or even conceive of it 
as expressing a human figure? 

“The abstract concept.” replied Smith, “encom- 
passes as many divergent points of view as exist in 
realism itself. It can, and does. exist in the uncon- 
scious association of natural objects. It can act by the 
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Like most artists he often 
draws his inspiration from 





ography by McAfee 








Unlike others he carries his inspiration to the forge. With ox-acetylene 
torch he translates the beauty of living models to abstract sculpture in 


hard metals 





































abstract association of forms or form segments. It 
can be conceived as an architectonic arrangement of 
forms created for volume relationships without evi- 
dent dependence on realistic interpretation that might 
be called the music of form. 

“| speak from my own personal point of view,” he 
continued, “and not for other creators in the abstract 
field. Concepts differ as they do in realism. Qualities 
and aims set forth by abstract concepts answer to the 
same basic stimuli as these which are traditional 
throughout art history, the esthetic aim is the same, 
the language is different. Trace only the history of 
art from impressionism through post-impressionism, 
through cubism, sur-realism to the contemporary ab- 
stract period, and you will understand the present 
concept and its place in the language of art. Contem- 
porary history moves fast, and art concepts are re- 
lated to their times. To me, impressionism and post- 
impressionism are classic concepts. To some they may 
be revolutionary. As a matter of fact, abstract art is 
accepted today more widely than may be realized by 
some. [t is constantly being shown in the museums and 


THE BATHERS ... . Steel Sculpture by David Smith 


Perhaps it strains your imagination to visualize the 
bathers. But note the motive of towel thrown over the 
shoulders—seen both in the posed model and in the 
sculpture. As a matter of fact, the sculptor is indifferent 
to our recognition of his sources.. If we can respond to 
the abstract beauty he has tried to create he will be 
satisfied 
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is much discussed in print. But perhaps 
we make the mistake of talking too 
much about art. You either like abstrac- 
tions or you don’t. Who was it said that 
love was not something to argue about?” 

“Getting back to this sculpture of 
‘The Bathers, just what preceded the 
actual work in metal by way of prepar- 
atory study?” 

Smith produced a sheet of paper 
upon which were some penciled designs 
for the sculpture. Flying sparks from 
the ox-acetylene torch had burned a 
large hole in it. “This is all,” he ex- 
plained, “except, of course, drawings I 
made from the nude model. That is im- 
portant. Like every artist | am always 
drawing from the figure. It is the source 
of almost everything we do; it provides 
motives and orders association.” 

Noting that the completed sculpture 
differed in important details from the 
penciled design, we asked if there had 
not been wax models as an intermediate 
step in translating the subject from the 
two-dimensional design to the round. “It 
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This abstraction and the one below are pure design, having no con- 


scious source in nature 








would seem logical,” we ventured, “to 
make a rather careful model in soft and 
pliable material before launching a final 
attack upon metal as hard and inflexible 
as steel.” 

“Not at all,” came the reply. “It is 
better to think the thing out in metal. 
Any work of art should express the ma- 
terial and technic employed as well as 
the basic creative idea. As I cut the hard 
metal with my torch, hammer it out on 
the anvil and weld the parts together. 
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This architectural abstraction is enameled blue. It is 


called Blue Construction. Owned by the Museum of 


Modern Art 


certain things happen that contribute to 
a more natural, and therefore more effec- 
tive realization. Naturally, anyone famil- 
iar with metal technology—I got my 
training in an automobile factory—can 
anticipate what the tools and metals will 
do, yet not wholly. In working direct as 
I do, I invite their complete coopera- 
tion.” 

There is something startling in the 
transmutation of a warm, breathing body, 
soft, pliable and mortal, to a substance 
so hard it can be wrought only by forge, 
anvil and ox-acetylene torch. To one 
lacking acquaintance with steel and the 
technic by which man shapes it to his 
will, the imagination falters at the pros- 
pect of cutting a nude from steel plate 
a half-inch or more thick. Yet David 
Smith does just that. By way of demon- 
stration he took up his torch, held it to 
the furnace door for a light, adjusted his 
goggles and cut a curved form from a 
strip of heavy steel. A spray of carbon 
sparks showered gracefully from the 
flaming line. Then with the same torch 
he deftly welded together some scraps of 
metal picked off the floor. Creative 
forces, it seems, yield as readily to the 
sculptor at his forge as to the painter 
with his brush. And by one means as ef- 
fectively as the other, the abstract beauty 
of a human figure is translated into im- 
perishable form and substance. Art has 
always utilized the materials of its tech- 
nical age. Architecture does. Sculpture 
and architecture have always had mate- 
rial parallels. There are new metal de- 
velopments of this age, new plastics, new 
methods of handling even the standard 
sculpture’s materials. 

The visitor to David Smith’s studio on 
Congress Street finds himself surrounded 
by a collection of strange objects of 
steel, iron and wire. Strange they are—to 
many—with the strangeness of an un- 
known tongue. Perhaps they are strange 
chiefly because one does not know how 
to look at them. We are so schooled by 
tradition to look for meanings in art or 
imitations of nature. It is hard to accept 
the notion that we can enjoy art, should 
be able to enjoy it, when it is stripped of 
all association with nature, when it does 


not talk about something besides itself. 
Yet we all do just that with sound 
(music) and with sight too. Who does 
not take delight in color combinations? 
How often have we stooped to pick, from 
the bed of a stream, stones that have 
been beautifully sculptured by the gently 
abrasive waters? Or paused to admire, 
in our rambles through the woods, some 
strange growth of twisted tree? Why, as 
we lie on our back in the summer and 
watch the scudding clouds move across 
the blue sky, do we take delight in the 
spectacle? Is it because the clouds are 
something with a name? And what about 
architecture? All buildings are indeed ab- 
stractions. Let us remember too that 
some of the liveliest of all ornaments 
(Mohammedan) was by Divine ordinance 
devoid of all semblance to nature. 

Why then should we feel strangeness 
in David Smith’s abstractions, or those 
by any artist? Is it that our capacity for 
enjoyment of art is too meagre? “He who 
would bring back the wealth of India 
must take the wealth of India with him.” 

To be sure, some abstracts are harder 
to take than others. What about that 
antique-looking iron abstract of Smith’s? 
Does its rough iron texture stand in 
your way? Do you demand finish? Then 
what about antiques whose pitted iron 
surfaces, we seem to agree, are a special 
virtue? 

Smith seldom “finishes” his pieces with 
a polished surface. He loves the metal as 
it emerges from the operations of cut- 
ting and welding with the torch and the 
hammering on the anvil, technical ex- 
pressions which correspond to the marks 
of the chisel on a carved wood figure or 
the brush strokes of a painted canvas. 

Did you ever hear people say that the 
abstractionists were merely perpetrating 
a hoax? Could they believe that any man 
would dedicate his life to a jest? An 
hour’s visit with David Smith would be 
a revelation to such. For here is an 
artist who is passionately devoted to his 
work, consecrated to his mission as a 
creator of beauty in a world that cries 
out for beauty. Whether or not you find 
in his work that creative spirit which 

Continued on page 31 
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Wanted— 









a Safari 


CLEMENT WEISBECKER is looking for an explorer. There must be an explorer who 
is looking for him. In Africa are wild beasts waiting for both. Perhaps these pages will 
bring them all together. 

“Drawing at the zoo is all right as far as it goes,” says Weisbecker, “but what 
critter can be himself in a 6x9 cage? After a while an artist is bound to get fed up 
sketching sleeping bears, rheumatic elephants and meditative monkeys.” 

Yet the zoo has served Weisbecker well. There he has learned his animals and de- 
veloped remarkable facility in drawing them. In the heart of a great metropolis he has 
scraped up a speaking acquaintance with the denizens of Africa, Asia and South Amer- 
ica. Now he longs to meet them in their jungles and on the veldt. 

His knowledge of animals is clearly evident in the specimens we have chosen for 
reproduction. His pencil speaks with authority. There is no fumbling or feeling around 
for the correct form or most expressive emphasis. Every stroke is one of confidence 
backed by information and practiced skill. His line vibrates with a sense of life. His 
structure is emphatic, with emphasis upon big essentials of form and action. Weisbecker 
often combines pen and squared Conte crayon sticks, black or sepia. He prefers No. 3 
Conte, a soft grade. There are no preliminary layouts. He begins at once with his pen. 
The crayon comes last. He prefers a rather smooth paper with a hard finish. It must 
have enough “tooth” to catch the crayon. Sometimes he adds color with pastels or water 
color, but he is essentially draftsman, rather than painter. Occasionally he does quite 
decorative water color studies but he is at his best with realism. 
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DRAWING BY CLEMENT WEISBECKER 


ABOUT ONE-HALF SIZE OF ORIGINAL 


In this demonstration the artist shows how he 
uses Conté crayon and pen to get effects seen in 
his animal drawings. He prefers the softer grades 
which respond readily to the demand for tonal 
variation. The kind of paper used is an important 
factor; Weisbecker uses a variety of Strathmore 
papers. Rough-surfaced papers give coarser effects, 
as seen in the demonstration strokes which were 
made on a coarse-grained paper. The crayon gives 
wide or narrow strokes as desired. Its corners 
serve for sharp lines, though the pen is employed 
when considerable reliance is to be placed upon 
thin line. Although Weisbecker does not make a 
general practice of smudging the tone, slight rub- 
bing here and there produces variety in technical 
effects and extends the possibilities of textural 
indication. Note particularly the soles of the 


bear’s feet on page 26. 
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ANIMAL DRAWINGS BY CLEMENT WEISBECKER 
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“SLEEPING BEARS” B 


{BOUT ONE-HALF 


SIZE OF 


CLEMENT WEISBECKER 


ORIGINAL 


These drawings of bears remind us of a story 


It is said that one of the old masters made a drawing 
of a sleeping pig. To determine the measure of his 
success he decided to show it to a farmer, who, logi- 
cally, should be his best critic. The farmer looked at 
the drawing and grunted, “Hm, dead pig.” The artist 
made another attempt, presented his drawing to his 
critic again—with the same result. Goaded by his 
failures he went back to the pig pens, made sketch 
after’ sketch, searching persistently for that subtle 
difference between “dead pig” and “sleeping pig.” 
He returned to the farmer, laid a dozen drawings 


before him. Finally the farmer's face lighted up, and 
pointing to one of the sketches he exclaimed, “Ah, 
pig asleep.” 

There can be no mistaking Weisbecker’s bears for 
dead bears. “Dead to the world” they are, but in spite 
of the remarkable feeling of complete relaxation- 
dead weight pressing hard upon the ground—they 
are very much alive. How skilfully has the Conté 
crayon been employed to suggest textures! Note the 
slight rubbing of the crayon on the soles of the paws 
and elsewhere. Are not those delicious feet! 
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The Editors Speaking 


On the following page are a few of a great many letters from 
our readers who have written to tell us that they like our new 
name and who take occasion also to say some kind things about 
our editorial contents. To date we have received only one 
letter of complaint about the name; although some writers 
seem to fear that we’re now going to go high-hat. We have 
tried to make it clear that we plan to continue our past 
policy in producing a magazine of art instruction, that our 
change in name implies no intention of changing our policy. 

For the sake of clarification we are printing, below, a letter 
recently received from a San Francisco subscriber, and our 
answer to her. 


Here is the subscriber's letter 

“Please consider a plea from an avid western reader. As a 
new subscriber, | would like to put in my two cents’ worth. 
I started to read AmMeERicaAN Artist about six months ago, se- 
lecting it from a pile of other magazines for its title (then Art 
Instruction) mostly. ?'m studying at home for a career in com- 
mercial art, and it is not easy to select for myself the things 
I should study and the books and articles that are more or 
less a waste of time. So your magazine was a god-send to me 
in my bewilderment. It gave excellent advice on various 
branches of commercial art, and most important, kept astride 
a swiftly moving, changing world of art. 

“But with your new title, you have, apparently, changed your 
policy, also. Your commercial articles seem to have been as- 
signed to the limbo, and American Artist has become a maga- 
zine of fine arts, dedicated to the higher (?) things. In January 
and February the commercial side of the magazine has prac- 
tically been obliterated.” 


Our Reply 

“In AMERICAN ARTIST we are trying to present material 
which will be interesting and helpful to painters, sculptors, 
designers, illustrators, commercial artists, teachers and students. 
That is a big order. One group would doubtless prefer to see 
our pages wholly devoted to painting; another group would 
welcome more articles on illustration; still others ask 
do—for a stronger commercial art flavor. 

“You will agree that it is something of a problem to serve 
readers of such widely diverse interests. Yet apparently we 
have been succeeding in this reasonably well, because our 
circulation continues to grow. Evidently we are not wrong in 
assuming that much of this so-called ‘fine arts’ material is as 
useful to illustrators as to painters. After all, much that seems 
to be in the realm of fine arts is basic in all the arts. Such 
articles may not apply definitely or immediately to the readers’ 
problems but are they for that reason less practical? For ex- 
ample, are not discussions of composition, color and technical 
procedure, regardless of the particular application, equally 
germane to all artists’ problems? 

“However, we certainly do want to maintain a proper bal- 
ance between ‘fine arts’ and ‘commercial arts.” And over a 
period of months I believe we do. You have already expressed 
your enthusiasm for issues of past months. No doubt you 
refer to articles in the September °39 number on Posters, Mel- 
bourne Brindle’s demonstration of his Wolff pencil technic, and 
Howard McNulty’s discussion of Photography in Advertising; 
in October the story of George Rupprecht and his drawings 
for Kool Cigarettes, the article Photography Invades the Field 
of Lettering, and Boutell’s splendid article on Book Jackets. 
In the November number probably you found the 
Scott poster article to your liking. 

“Those three numbers, September, October and November. 
certainly had a definite commercial flavor. In the December 
39, January and February °40 numbers the emphasis was in 
the fine arts direction, though many commercial artists have 
especially praised the January number. In the present 
the animal drawings and the articles 
four magazine editors, 
mercial groups. 


as you 


Howard 


issue 
on cover designing, by 
are going to appeal especially to com- 


“In the coming April number you will find a five-page article 
on Lettering by Matlack Price, a two-page article on Industrial 
Design, a demonstration of Painting the Figure in Water Color 
and some instruction in Pencil Drawing, all of which I ven- 
ture to prophesy will please you immensely. In other issues to 


Continued on page 29 
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Dixon colored drawing 
pencils provide the 
artist or art student 
with a complete palette 
of permanent, durable 
colors. For artists who 
prefer a_ thick lead, 
there is Dixon “Best,” 
in 36 colors. ‘“Best’’ 
leads are unrivaled for 
smooth, even texture. 


No. 110 


There is Dixon 
“Thinex” for the 


TE EOIN. Hea 
Treeteceaeer 


artist who requires a BAAS 


thin lead. These thin 
leads are made by a 
new process which 
gives them great 
strength, without 
-sacrificing the bril- 
liance or permanency 
of their colors. 
“Thinex” is  avail- 
able in 36 colors, 
also red and blue 
combined. 
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Perernareees And, asa time-saver for 


| the busy artist, Dixon 
Wik offers “Anadel.” Ana- 
| del leads are water 
soluble. By applying 
a wet brush to strokes 
of Anadel pencils you 
get a bright, clear, 
water color wash. 24 
assorted colors. 





No. 130 


Art Teachers: 
Send for Free Hand-Rubbed Color Chart 
School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 32-J3 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CIiry, N.%. 




















Il. THE GRADED WASH 


Graded washes are of 
several kinds. Some 
grade from light to 
dark, some from 
dark to light, and 
some from light t 
dark and back to light, 
or the reverse. 

Normally such 
washes are run very 
wet. The color must 
be kept thoroughly 
stirred. 


LIGHT TO DARK 

In these, the wash is 
started with a puddle of water (or greatly 
diluted pigment), more and more color being 
added gradually from the saucer as the 
wash is guided down the sheet by means of : 
the brush. 


DARK TO LIGHT 

Here the process is reversed. A puddle of 

dark pigment is first formed at the top just 

as for a flat wash, water then being added 

gradually as the wash is run down the paper. 
There is quite a knack to laying such 

washes. With practice one learns to add water 

or color so gradually as to produce ex- ¥ 

tremely uniform gradations of tone. The Z 

student should try such washes with each 

of his colors, making some large and some 

é small. He should then attempt grading from 

one color into another. 


* REMBRANDT WATER COLORS | 


MADE IN HOLLAND 
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Reduced Prices: 
Whole tubes ea. 25¢—40¢—60€¢—75¢ 











“WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE” 
BY WARREN WHEELOCK 


This, Wheelock’s latest sculpture, is shown here 
by way of announcing his third article on 
“What is Good Drawing?” which will appear 
in the April number. The subject will be 
“Simplification.” These articles are being sched- 
uled every other month partly because the two- 
month interval is desired by students who are 
using the series as the basis of courses in Art 
Appreciation. 

“Washington at Valley Forge” is now on ex- 
hibition at the Whitney Museum Show in New 
York. 
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The Prof. 


But he couldn’t terrorize Miss Beistle, who writes: 


Glared! 


I admit that a postal card is necessarily a bit terse, but it is quick and convenient, 
and I wanted to congratulate you on the January issue while my enthusiasm was 
still warm. Perhaps it was the new title which intrigued me, but whatever it was 
enticed me to sneak a glance at the magazine during chemistry class—and it was 
worth it, even if the Prof. glared! Will the February issue follow in January’s foot- 


steps? (I hope, I hope, I hope.) 


Mary Alice Beistle, Skidmore College 


Others, too, express pleasure with our new name and with the 


contents of AMERICAN ARTIST 


Mrs. Richard H. Recchia, Rockport Art 


Association, Mass., writes: 


I think the new name for Art INsTRUC- 
TION is much better because some pro- 
fessional artists don’t like to feel they are 
being instructed even though they may 
need it a lot. I think it is a wonderful 
magazine and all the artists who come 
here always read it too. 


Helen M. Seeberger, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes: 
Ever since I saw the first copy, which | 
borrowed, I knew it was the magazine I 
had always been looking for. Of all those 
I have read, none ever impressed me 
enough to warrant my subscription : 
My only objection was the name. It did 
not seem fitting for a magazine read by 
so many professionals. it was with sur- 
prise and satisfaction that I found you 
had christened the magazine with a new 
and most appropriate name in January. 
Good luck and long life to an excellent 
magazine! 


Frank W. Applebee, Head Prof. of Ap- 
plied Art, Alabama Polytechnic Inst., 
Auburn, Ala., writes: 


I like your new name very much better 
and know that others do. Congratulations 
on the splendid January issue! Your 
magazine is always enjoyable and profit- 
able, but every once in a while you hit 
the jackpot and give us a flood of splen- 
did articles. Baker’s article on his mural 
is one of the finest articles on design that 
I have ever read. Wheelock, as usual, 
will give readers a treat in the series on 
“Drawing” that has just begun. The pages 
devoted to Jean MacLane and to Don 
Freeman were fine. Well, it was all good. 
Maitland Graves gave us some excellent 
articles on “Design” in the past. I would 
like some more of his writing when you 
see the chance. That is about the only 
suggestion I have. You are doing a great 
job, and it is being appreciated. 


Miss Hilma F. Lehmann, 
Brighton, N. Y., writes: 
I'm enjoying it more and more and 
would feel astray in the mystic maze of 
modern art endeavor without it. It is for 

me what the lamp is for the miner. 


Mrs. Robert O’Brien, North Canton, O., 
writes: 


W est 


New 


May I speak as one of your many “lay” 
subscribers? The changing of the name 
to the AMercaAN Artist lifts my ego from 
a “sort of” mediocre state to that of pro- 


fessional enjoyment. Thank you for the 
“Lift.” 
it. 


Marcia M. 
writes: 
Today, when I received my copy of 
AMERICAN Artist, I was amazed and ex- 
cited. A friend, also a subscriber, told 
be how delighted he was with the change 
of name. We are only high school stu- 
dents with the natural lofty hopes of 
persons of our ages and experiences; we 


McAllister, Albany, N. Y., 


were genuinely thrilled—we—American 
Artists!! 
Mrs. D. Brooks, Independence, Kan., 
writes: 


The new name you have chosen for your 
magazine seems very appropriate and so 
long as its editors, Messrs. Watson and 
Guptill, continue giving us the same type 
of instructive articles as in the past years 
we will not quibble over its name. 


Stanley H. Christianson, Houston, Texas, 
writes: 

The original “Art Instruction” was okay 
with me. You know, whether we're be- 
ginners or so-called professionals, we can 
all use instruction, lots of it. And then 
too, it wasn’t the name that influenced 
me or kept me an enthusiastic reader, it 
was the contents, the meat between the 
covers ... Keep the good work up. Don’t 
go high-hat on us. And, here’s looking 
forward with much pleasure to receiving 
AmeERICAN Artist for many years to 
come. 
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THE EDITORS SPEAKING 


continued from page 27 


come I think you will find your interests well represented. So 
please do not judge us by one or two numbers, but consider 
the amount of space given to any particular subject over a 
number of months. 

“We editors are persistently confronted with a dilemma: 
whether to fill each issue with considerable variety of short 
articles presenting greater variety of content, or to continue 
our policy of rather long articles, giving the emphasis one 
month to so-called fine arts; during another month concen- 
trating on commercial art. You may be sure that we are con- 
tinuously studying this problem and trying to do the thing 
that is acceptable to the majority of our readers. 


* * * 


Art Educators to Meet in Philadelphia 


The thirty-first annual convention of the Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation will be held in Philadelphia March 27, 28, 29, and 30. 
Headquarters will be at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, where 
meetings and conferences will be held on the ballroom floor. 
Sectional meetings and exhibits together with registration 
facilities will occupy the entire eighteenth floor of the hotel. 
The traveling exhibits of the Association will be shown in 
the art gallery next door to the Bellevue-Stratford. 

The program has been planned to provide information and 
inspiration in large measure. The general meetings will be 
addressed by such outstanding persons as Dr. Andrey Avinoff, 
Director of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh; Dr. Alexander 
Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Herbert 
Johnson, famous for his cartoons in the Saturday Evening Post; 
Matlack Price, authority on Art in Commerce; Dr. Ray 
Faulkner of Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
Henry Marceau, Asst. Director, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Future information about the convention and the Associa- 
tion may be secured by addressing the Secretary, Raymond 
P. Ensign, 250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 


* * * 


DESIGNING MAGAZINE COVERS from page 19 


outlined our requirements, it may be interesting to note that 
during the past year we also had: 

1. Cover showing a view up Madison Avenue, N. Y., from 

our offices; 

2. Cover showing two children crying on a lawn; 

3. Cover illustrated with sketches from Walt Disney’s 

“Pinocchio.” 

Thus it can be seen that rules are made to be broken. 

In general practice, however, it should be remembered that 
the majority of exterior and interior views of homes shown on 
our covers are done on assignment to illustrate a story being 
featured in that particular issue. The flower subjects, on the 
other hand, are usually bought in the opposite manner—that 
is from submitted work—not assigned. By the law of averages 
then, it would seem that the greatest openings would be in 
floral and horticultural subjects. And it is true that the great 
majority of unsolicited cover illustrations bought by The 
American Home in the past years have been along these lines. 

But there is no pat formula that can be offered. During the 
coming year The American Home will undoubtedly have many 
covers along the general lines explained above, but it is just as 
sure that once again exceptions will prove the rule. Good 
covers may be born, but they are in general practice made 
and re-made. 

So we give no hard and fast rules for American Home covers. 
The most important basic fact for the artist to have as back- 
ground is familiarity with the magazine, its problems and 
its policies. Let him start with this—stir in one part inspira- 
tion, one part technique—the rest remains in the laps of the 
gods and the judges. 


* * * 


A design that “bleeds” is one that runs off the edge or edges 
of the paper. Benton’s photograph on our cover bleeds off at 
the right. When a bleed size is given for a cover the artist 
must extend his design a trifle on the bleed edges to allow 
for trimming (at the bindery). “Trim size” is the size of the 
finished cover. A cover might bleed on one, two or three sides, 
but not at the left or bound edge of the magazine. 


* * * 


Entry blanks for the Magazine Cover Illustration Contest are 
available at leading art dealers in the U.S.A., or you may write 


to Mr. Harold Raynolds, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Editors. 
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FINE 
ARTISTS’ 


WATER COLORS 


For all purposes of painting in Water Colors 






Weber Fine Artists’ Water 
Celors are prepared from the 
finest quality, chemically 
pure pigments. They offer 
the artist the best of perma- 
nent and physical properties, 
that can be put into an 
artist color. Pure—Brilliant— 
Reliable. 


Put up in Whole and Half Pans, 
Tubes, Octagon Glass Pots with 
Cover 


SPECIALTIES: 


PERMALBA—An Artists’ Permanent White 


AQUA PASTEL—A Crayon with which to Paint 
as well as Draw 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 
BRUSHES FOR ARTISTS 


Circulars on Request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen 
Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest 
Weber Dealer 

















Why American 
Artists Use 





oRsiLy, they assure the very best results. Sec- 
ondly, they're uniform in quality, flexibility and 
dependability. Thirdly, all Gillott's Pens are easy 


flowing, require less inking and do not clog or 
scratch. No artist could ask for more. 


Try these world-famous pens today. Sold at all art 
suppliers. Send 25c direct for a sample set of six 
pens or $1.00 for a complete set of twelve, in- 
cluding three delicately fine points. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 




















-_ BOOK REVIEWS - 





THE ART OF ENJOYING ART 


By A. Puirrp McMAHoN 
319 pages, 6 x 9. $3.00 


Not only does the author present a theory ot 
the enjoyment of art through understanding of 
it at the three levels: sensation, technique, and 
form; but also offers questions, suggestions, and 
illustrations that bring these elements into the 
experience of the student. 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 





SILK SCREEN PRINTING! 


Free Book tells how to use and teach the 
popular silk screen process of printing. 
Students can print colorful school posters, 
bulletins, signs, program covers, pennants, 
arm bands, etc. Professional equipment, 
easy to learn—easy to teach. Gives pupils 
real commercial art training. 










Write for free catalog Al-l 
NAZ-DAR CO. 4014 N. Rockwell Street, Chicago, tll. 





AMERICAN ARTIST 


FASHION = 


recommended.” PRO- 


= FESSIONAL ART 
DRAWING 222 
| age snlee tenedll illd. $4.00 


By Doten & Bouvlard Harper & Bros.,N.Y.C. 


“Amazingly complete.” 


° 
° 








Nw 124 PAGE © 500K ON 


by J.ALBERT CAVANAGH 


19 WEST 44"ST., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


/astractve - Comprehensive - Practica 


At Book Stores or Direct from Publisher 











YOUR DRAWINGS 

Your sketches and drawings can be sold! De you 

know where, how, for how much? You must read 

the Artist's Guide and Handbook, “WHERE AND 

HOW TO SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” This maaual 

describes the leading art markets, and lists 632 names 
and addresses of art buyers. 


PRICE $1.00 Postpaid 


ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS 
126 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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MEDIA AND METHODS 


Are you interested in different tech- 
nics? . . . in comparisons of such 
media as pen, pencil, wash, etc? ... 
Then you will find this series of re- 
prints of many sketches useful. Each 
contains instructive comments. 


SET OF 12 PLATES 50c 
* AMERICAN ARTIST «x 
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REBELS OF ART 
By George Slocombe 
Robert M. McBride & Co., $3.50 


That brilliant company of “rebel” painters 
which numbered Manet, Monet, Pissaro, 
Cézanne, Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, 
Sisley, Degas, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Mo- 
digliani, Utrillo and Matisse among its 
leaders is both individually and collec- 
tively portrayed in this vivid picture of 
one of the most significant artistic move- 
ments of all time. Here, in one volume, 
is a comprehensive story of the life of 
each one of them, fashioned so as to 
make an integrated and richly colored 
picture of a revolutionary art movement 
and a romantic social era. 

It is the story of their work, their play, 
their loves, and their hates in a fresh 
evaluation that throws new light on these 
much-discussed rebels of art. (32 page- 
illustrations printed in gravure.) 


ART IN EYE GLASSES 
By Frank Graham Murphy, M.D. 


A pamphlet published by the author 
at Mason City, Iowa, $1.00 


How many of us give thoughtful consider- 
ation to the style of eye glasses best 
suited to one particular type of facial 
structure? This pamphlet is full of inter- 
esting discussion with diagrams that de- 
serve attention. Teachers, especially, 
should be interested in some instruction 
in a matter that is bound to affect many 
of their pupils. Dr. Murphy has no use 
for straight lines in eye glass contours. 


MEXICAN POPULAR ARTS 
By Frances Toor, $3.00 


Distributed by Crown Publishers, 
New York 


Frances Toor is certainly one of the best 
qualified persons to write about the arts 
of Mexico. The author has lived in 
Mexico almost seventeen years and thus 
possesses the intimacy with the country 
and her people that gives authority to her 
writing. This book is illustrated with 
halftones and color plates. 


ON THE MASTERY OF 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 
By Adrian Hill 
Pitman Publishing Corp., $4.00 


Adrian Hill, who has written several 
books for Pitman, has produced anothe1 
volume that is both inspiring and prac- 
tical for the student. It is illustrated with 
a dozen color plates and many other 
halftones. 


CREATIVE ARTISTS, 1940 
Sackett & Wilhelms, $5.00 


This practical and inspiring reference 
book, with its 95 pages of lithographic 
reproductions of the work of 92 outstand- 
ing artists, including McClelland Bar- 
clay, Gordon Grant, Robert Leonard. 
Paul Brown, Joseph Cummings Chase 
and a host of others, is almost certain 
to prove so popular as to soon exhaust 
its limited edition. 

In addition to the well-selected paint- 
ings, drawings, photographs, etc. (repro- 
duced on one side only of 814” x 11” 
pages), biographical data regarding 
many of the artists is offered which will 
also find a ready welcome. 








FIGURE CONSTRUCTION 


By 
Alon Bement 
Revised Edition 


For art classes, art teachers, 
costumers, designers, etc. 
Especially effective for classes 
where it is impracticable to 
draw from the living model. 
1939 revision of one of the 
most popular texts on draw- 
ing the human figure. 


List, $2.40 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York e Boston e San Francisco 
Chicago e Toronto e London 


Ca); aye 
aE@ 


BORDEN PUBLISH 
1 108 ne COMPANY 
































Walt€r T.tOster 


"HOW TO DRAW” LIBRARY 
AT YOUR DEALERS 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU 


ART BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS *1° EACH 
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One Dollar 
Buys Either 


PENCIL DRAWING 


by Ernest W. Watson 
PEN DRAWING 
by Arthur L. Guptill 


Each book, 64 pages, 55% x 834, | 
fully illustrated. Durably bound. || 
Sewed to open flat. 





Each covers the rudiments of the 
subject. 
in use. 


Each, postpaid, $1.00 


Thousands of copies now 


e 
AMERICAN ARTIST | 
(in West 42nd St., New York City 
LK 


——— = ——— — = =I} 








HUNDREDS OF READERS TAKE 

CONSTANT ADVANTAGE OF OUR 

AMERICAN ARTIST BOOK SERVICE 
DO YOU? 











American Artist 











opp 


INDICATED 
FOR EVERY 


ART anp 
CRAFT 


are 


X-acto 
(detachable blade) ANIVES 


Whatever your hobby or craft’ 4 
X-acto will do it easier, faster 


and safer 


» / 





scratchboard photography 
silk-screen modelling 


leathercraft wood-carving 


frisket sculpture 
etching taxidermy 
retouching model airplanes 


X-acto makes the ideal palette knife 


No. 51 set (small handle with 6 blades! $1.00 
No. 52 set (heavy handle with 6 blades) 1.00 
No. 62 set (2 handles and 12 blades) 2.00 


Single blades, EACH 10c 


See them at your art dealer, or 


write direct 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS 


CO., INC. 








440 Fourth Avenue New York 














TRIAL 
~USSC RUPP ton 
to 
AMERICAN ARTIST 
* 





| 4 months for 81 
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BOOKS—CONTINUED 


CREATE SOMETHING 
\ Handbook for Hobbyists and 
Beginners in Art Practice 
By Felix Payant 
Design Publishing Co., $2.50 


This is a very inviting book with its 
wealth of pictures and diagrams. It 
covers a great variety of arts and crafts, 
each of its 21 chapters being devoted to 
a separate subject. While necessarily ab- 
breviated, these chapters give sufficient 
information to give at least a beginning 
which is all that is intended. Based on 
the idea that we are never as happy as 
when we are creating something, this 
book will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students. 


* * * 
DAVID SMITH from page 22 


the artist lovingly hammers into every 
piece of sculptured steel that ¢omes from 
his forge, let there be no mistake about 
his intellectual honesty. Nor about his 
courageous pioneering in areas that reach 
beyond the ordinary boundaries of art 
appreciation. Perhaps the things that 
David Smith and his brother abstraction. 
ists are doing will one day break down 
these boundaries and demonstrate once 
more what other innovators have demon- 
strated in the past, that in art there will 
always be something beyond our present 
horizons, so long as there are artists like 
David Smith, daring enough to explore 
the unknown in the realms of beauty. 


Daring! Let us end with that thought. 
For David Smith says to every student, 
regardless of his particular interests: 
“Have courage to try anything. Refuse to 
be bound down by what others have 
done, or might think. There is only 
progress when artists dare to break with 
tradition and bring to art whatever inno- 
vations their creative genius might offer.” 


David Smith was born in Decatur, 
Indiana, in 1906. He studied for a year at 
Ohio University and later at George 
Washington University, with a year in 
between spent in the Studebaker factory 

a riveter on the frame assembly line. 
College was disappointing to the ambi- 
tious youngster who hoped to learn 
something there about art. Instead, so he 
declares, he was taught how to teach art 
to others. 


As soon as possible he came to New 
York to study at the Art Students League. 
He had no money, but got a job as a 
taxi driver. From 5:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 
he drove his cab, then hurried to John 
Sloan’s class at the League. From Sloan 
he “got the spirit of art.” 


The Museum of Modern Art owns sev- 
eral pieces of Mr. Smith’s work. He was 
represented in the Contemporary Arts 
Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. 
His sculpture has been quite widely ex- 
hibited in traveling shows. He is a mem- 
ber of the Sculptors’ Guild, United Amer- 
ican Artists, Artists’ Congress and Amer- 
ican Abstract Artists. In March, the 
Denver Art Museum will give him a 
one-man show and during March, also, 
he will have a show in New York at the 
Neumann-Willard Gallery in New York. 


Mr. Smith generously has consented to 
try to answer questions from our readers. 
Please address them to: The Editor, 
AMERICAN ArtTIST, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Winsor 


and Newton 


(6) FO) TeN OFS 


» BEING A SERIES OF © 
REVEALING COMMENTS 


From the 


Land of the Zigeuner 
... CADMIUM 


ADMIUM discovered by Stromeyer in 
1818 is usually found in association 
with Zinc, and derives its name from 
“Cadmia Fossilis,” an ancient designation 


ot the common ore of zinc. 


Winsor & Newton’s supplies are obtained 
from Hungary where the richest ores are 
found, and it is imported to our Factory 
in the form of metal rods. 


With the exception of the Cadmium 
Reds, which contain Selenium as well as 
Sulphur, the whole of the Cadmium 
Colours from the palest Lemon to the 
fiery Orange, consist essentially of Sul- 
phide of Cadmium, characterized by great 
brilliancy, good covering power, and with 
the exception of the Extra Pale varieties, 
are remarkably permanent. 


Winsor & Newton have always been cele- 
brated for their Cadmium Colours, and the 
state of perfection which these have noW 
reached is the result of prolonged research 
and access to the World’s finest source of 
Cadmium. 


Moreover, as the actual manufacturers 
of these beautiful pigments, Winsor & 


Newton possess many obvious advantages 
over the ordinary Artists’ Colour Grinder 


Note the Reduced Prices for 
finest Artists’ Oil Colours. Studio 
Tubes are now: 


Series 1— 45% each 
Series 2— 90% each 
Series 3 — $1.50 each 


CATALOGUE FREE: 


Winsor & Newton. Ine. 
31 UNION SQUARE WEST, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AT WEALDSTONE 


MAF 2) KJ f 











AMERICAN ABRTIST 
Tt in the classroom t 


Hints for teachers, students and amateurs in the 
use of March AMERICAN ARTIST 


David Smith 


Prof. Will S. Taylor, head of the Art 
Dept. of Brown University, commenting 
on the Smith abstractions suggested one 
interesting way to study the design Smith 
calls “A drawing in metal” on page 22. 
Trace the design and transfer it to draw- 
ing paper. Then fill the various areas 
with flat tones of gray, trying to produce 
the best possible value scheme based on 
that design. That done, the value scheme 
might be translated into color. The upper 
left design on the same page can be used 
similarly. David Smith, told of Prof. 
Taylor’s suggestion, remarked, “That’s 
just what I expect people to do mentally 
with my abstractions.” 

If the story of David Smith and his 
abstractions has excited the interest of 
students, why not propose their doing 
some themselves? It will be no end of 
fun and a profitable exercise in design. 


W eisbecker 
On page 25 there is a line analysis of 
the monkey drawing. Similar analyses of 
the other animals are suggested. A good 
way to do this is to “strain out” the 
most significant structural lines through 
a sheet of tracing paper; only the pri- 
mary structure shows clearly through the 
paper. Those who have not used the 
squared crayon sticks (of various makes) 
will be surprised at their responsiveness. 
When skilfully handled they give the 
maximum of effect with the least effort. 


Fun with the Beastie 


A high school teacher writes, “Inspired 
by the beastie that prances on your 
cover, our senior class has been having a 
hilarious time designing fantastic ani- 
mals, The problem has led us into many 
highways and byways of historic art, the 
Byzantine, Gothic, Chinese and Coptic 
sources, to mention a few. In consequence 
we have made a surprising collection of 
these imaginative creatures and they are 
now on exhibition in our art room along 
with our student designs. I don’t think 
we ever had quite so much fun with any 
design project, and thought you might 
like to pass our enthusiasm along to 
others.” 

And that gives us an idea—Won’t other 
teachers please tell us about uses they 
have made or are making of AMERICAN 
Artist? 


Designing Magazine Covers 
Whether or not the student intends to 
enter the Devoe Magazine Cover Design- 
ing Competition, the comments by the 
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various art editors afford a splendid op- 
portunity for studying the problem of 
cover designing. In connection with these 
it will be interesting to examine the 
covers of the five periodicals over a 
span of many months. And with the art 
directors’ own suggestions by way of an 
assignment, there could be no more ap- 
propriate time to concentrate upon this 
problem. Students should scrupulously 
follow directions as to size, color limi- 
tations and other specifications. There is 
no better way to learn the technics of 
photomechanical reproduction. If the 
processes are not understood there is a 
real incentive for investigation. In this 
connection, we refer our readers to for- 
mer issues in which “Your Friend the 
Engraver” demonstrated various photo- 
mechanical processes: April, June, Au- 
gust and December 1937 and in August 
1938. 


Persephone 


Turn to Ernest Hamlin Baker’s mural in 
the January number and refer to his 
analysis of its composition. Analyse 
Benton’s “Persephone” in a similar way. 
Some similarities of structure will be 
noted. After each student has made his 
analysis, compare results and invite class 
discussion. 


Designing for Glass 


An excellent problem for the art student. 
Give choice of the forms shown on our 
pages. The designs may be directed as 
to subject matter or the student may be 
given carte blanche. Working with brush, 
pencil or crayon he can simulate the ef- 
fect of his design engraved on glass. 


The Camera as a Medium 


An inquiry from a high school teacher 
asks to what extent the camera is being 
used as a medium for study in art classes. 
We pass this query on to our readers and 
hope that those who use photography in 
their teaching will write us. Although, 
like all media, the camera has its limita- 
tions it certainly has something to con- 
tribute to art education. Our readers 
doubtless will be as interested as we are 
to know what is being done in this field. 

We hope later to present some edito- 
rial material on photography which will 
be suggestive to students and teachers. 





Stu st. 
ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


‘nimi. —— 
Crafts Gal- Color ASSES fo 08 Petting — ~Sow 
lery where ~ "ition — Lettering und Muminating 
YOU MAY CRarr CLASSES in Metlry Pores 
BUY*WORK —p0.Uiinding—Ceneral Crafte- Beginners 

STUDY” ing Clases. Write or Phos 


39 E. Sth St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 











McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 
Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, 
Cutting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade 
Sketching, Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent 
Courses with Expert Individual Instruction. 
Best Known School for Practical Fashion 
Work. Established 1876. Send for Catalog. 


SPRING COURSES 
79 W. 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 











McLANE ee 28- @© @ @ 
INSTITUTE 


Advertising Arts, Fashion Illustration, Textile Design, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Drawing, Painting. 
Distinguished Faculty — Individual Instruction. Enroll 
now. Booklet A. 


1755 Broadway (56th St.), New York City 















Commercial | 
ILLUSTRATIONSS@5CHOOL 


ADVERTISING ART—FASHION DRAWING—COSTUME 
DESIGN—PORTRAITURE —ILLUSTRATION—CARTOONING 


taught in a professional studio atmosphere by nationally 
known artists, including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 
Bureau. Valuable contacts. Successful alumni. First awards 
in important national contests. Catalog G. Alg. 4-2446. 


Atop Flatiron Building, Sth Ave., & 23rd Street, New York City 


Sthool of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 
design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, — arts; adv . 
stage craft, puppetry, crafte, 
INSTITUT E iewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 
art applied to industry in U. S. 
re) F 95th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OFPSFINE 
AND APPLIEDQARTS 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education’ 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


53d Year 
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* WITH THE SCHOOLS - 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION ... For Results 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 


Intensive Summer, Fall, Winter Courses— for 
beginners or advanced students. Costume 
Illustration, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, 
Textile Design, Fabric Analysis, Interior 
Decoration. Window Display, Fashion Journalism, 
Men's Fashions, Life Drawing. Draping, Grading, 
Millinery, etc. Approved by Regents. Professional 
methods for teachers. Day and Evening. Free Place- 
ment Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 








NEW COURSES IN 


Silk Screen Printing 
Rubber Mold Making 
Casting in Plastic Marble 


Thirty other courses—Free folder 


HANDICRAFTS. 


2504 RKO BLDG., RADIO CITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
25th Fleer, Music Hall Building, Rockefeller Center 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


44th YEAR. DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, President. Individual In- 
struction in Advertising, Fashion & Pictorial Illustration, Cartooning, 
Costume, Textile, Industrial & Interior Design. Day, Evening, 
Saturday Classes. Write for New Catalog “A”. Tel: VO. 5-1926 or 2040. 


133 EAST 58th STREET, N. Y. C. 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 

















@ FOUNDATIONS OF ART e 
Life Class Drawing e Water Color @ Oils 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
W. CORNWALL, CONN. 


GEORGE BAER School of ART 


180 W. 58th St., New York CO-5-9438 














Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Com 
plete professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone 
cutting), illustration, mural painting. Also coordinated 
course with U. of P., B.F.A. degree. European scholar- 
ships, other prizes. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 


Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


Our forms for summer school adver- 
tising for the April issue (appearing 
March 15) close Feb. 25. For the May 
issue, forms close March 25. Our 
June issue is the last before Septem- 
ber. It appears May 15: forms close 
April 25. 
PLEASE NOTE THESE DATES 


We bring this to your attention be- 
cause last year several school adver- 
tisers were so late with copy it was 
necessary to disappoint them. 


WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL LOW 
RATES 
AMERICAN ARTIST 
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Schools and colleges with art news—send 
your releases to us for publication. We 
are glad to use items of interest to the 
extent that our space permits. 

e 


The Art Institute of Chicago had the 
honor of housing the great exhibition 
of Italian paintings which was moved 
from the San Francisco World’s Fair and 
which drew an average of over 4500 spec- 
tators a day during the 55 days of its 
occupancy. 

* 
In the spring term courses of the New 
School for Social Research will be in- 
cluded the following lecturers: Amedee 
Ozenfant, Meyer Schapiro, Paul Zucker 
and Leo Katz. Mr. Katz was one of the 
first people in America to recognize the 
power inherent in the art movement of 
America which is now more universally 
acknowledged. He foresees the possibility 
of making America a real center of 
creative art. 

e 
The Brooklyn Institute announces that 
as part of its regular adult education ac- 
tivities for the season a new discussion 
series will be conducted, featuring, 
among other lecturers, Sheldon Cheney, 
author of “A World History of Art,” 
James C. Boudreau, Director of Art at 
Pratt Institute, and Thomas Craven, 
editor of “Masterpieces of Art.” Teachers 
may attend this series, and the exhibi- 
tions planned for the spring, for alert- 
ness and in-service credit. Information 
may be had from the Registrar, Room 
34, Brooklyn Academy of Musie. 

e 
A workmanlike booklet comes from Pratt 
Institute (a reprint from Modern Plas- 
tic), describing the Institute’s course in 
Industrial Design. The impression one 
receives from the photographs of finished 
products is that the materials commonly 
used in industry, such as the various 
metals, woods, glass, clay and the new 
synthetic plastics, take on a_ definite 
glamour in their final form when ob- 
jects are designed with the functional 
approach. 

* 
From the Davenport Municipal Art Gal- 
lery, Davenport, lowa, we have received 
news of an interesting departure in the 
line of exhibitions. At this gallery will be 
held in April a spring show called “Art 
and Artists along the Mississippi.” Its 
purpose will be to focus attention on the 
art of this section of the country and to 
emphasize the importance of native sub- 
ject matter in young artists’ work. The 
Mississippi theme will for the first time 
be utilized in bringing together paintings 
of the agriculture, industry and other 
activities along the river. Details of the 
exhibit may be obtained from the gal- 
lery mentioned above. 

e 


A practicing cartoonist, Mr. Dorman H. 
Smith, who has had almost a quarter of a 
century of experience on leading Amer- 
ican newspapers (and who is listed in 
Who’s Who in American Art) continues 
to devote his spare time to his courses 
by mail for those ambitious to learn this 
branch of art. The home study course 
offered by Mr. Smith furthers the cartoon 
student’s education in a practical and effi- 
cient manner, thereby filling a need 
which exists because of the fact that there 
is a general lack of this training in the 
schools. 


CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practicerl, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
am experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
cartoonists. A postal 
ecard brings full de- 
tails. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 507 
San Rafael, Calif. 








19 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dee- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Low-Payment- 
Plan. Free Placement Service. 
Students from 23 states. Catalog. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
25 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pgh, Pa. 


P H OENIX ART INSTITUTE 


DRAWING ®@ PAINTING @ SCULPTURE ® 
ILLUSTRATION @ ADVERTISING ART ® 
FASHION DRAWING ®@ AIRBRUSH. Distin- 
guished faculty. Individual talent developed. 
Enroll now for day, evening classes. Catalog I. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York. MU. 2-2180 
SCHOOLS 


“RAY 
CHICAGO 


New Trends in Art for Business Use 
Photography, Advertising Copy, 
Layout, Commercial Art, M jis- 
ing, , Window, Gunner, ret Pane 
tyling le eportin 
Illustration, Interior "Decoration 
P 1 Traini 2 Individua vancement 
lle 8. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, Dept. AS. 3 
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WAYMAN ADAM'S 


Annual class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 


June through September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
SOSSSSHSSSOSSSSSSSOSSSOSSOSSSOSO OOS 


CARTOON vour wav 
J 


ro SUCCESS 
- Oo OR Te! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE ORIGINAL CARTOONS, at 
home, you can SELL! Cost is unusually low. Write tor FREE sample lessen 
plates, drawing test, and addresses of successfully trained students. No obligation. 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studio 5, Box 2194, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














GIVEN FOR PRIZES 
Many schools are giving subscriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTIST as prizes to 
talented students. Others select 
books from our book pages. 

What could be more fitting? 
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CRAFT SUPPLIES 


We believe we have the most complete 
Leathercraft line in the country. 
Leather by the whole or half skin, cut piece, 
or in project form. Complete tools, full sized 
patterns, designs, lacing and accessories. 

We alse have available extensive stocks and 
tools tor Metalcraft, Clay Model- 
ing, Basketry, Pottery, Weav- 
ing, and many other popular crafts. 

Send 10¢ for illustrated 74 page catalogue. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Distributors of Quality Craft Supplies 
Department AM 
2124 So. Main St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





193 William St. 
New York, N. Y. 

















QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to . . . any 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 

SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
OFFER details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 
Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 

without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 

















SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 
Eagle Brand 
@ The #75 Line e 


For information concerning our line 
of Process Supplies write 


H. HOULBERG PAINT CO. 


3292 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 



















Send for the 


“in 1891 
we made 
the first 
one’ 


AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 





Your Reporter Reports 


We wandered into Arthur Brown’s art store at 
67 W. 44th St., New York, recently, and ran 
across the interesting magnifying glass here 
pictured at reduced size. Its rubber casing is 
provided with a socket which slips over the 
eraser end of a pencil. On hearing that this 
gadget was non-breakable, we brought one to 
the office and threw it around to watch it 
bounce. Aside from this entertaining and prac- 
tical feature, such a glass has much to recom- 
mend it: it can easily prove useful for a 
hundred-and-one purposes around the studio. 
We like it where fine print is to be read or 
fine drawing is to be done or reproductions 
studied. And its price is extremely low. 


— 





Two-in-one Triangle 
Our attention has been called to a new triangle 
which should prove extremely useful to the art- 
ist or designer who does instrumental work. It 
is manufactured of a cellulose nitrate plastic in 
a design which makes it possible to use the 
one instrument not only for all the usual angles 
—30°, 45°, 60°, 90°—but also for others. Deep 
bevel lifting cuts convenient for raising the 
angle from the board are an added feature. 


Now the Fountain Brush! 


We've had some fun lately playing around with 
a brush which works on the general idea of 
the fountain pen. While especially designed 
for addressing packages, making price tickets, 
etc., it can be used for anything that requires 
large clear lines, lending itself to quick forms 
of poster drawing, advertising layout work, etc. 
A bottle of special ink comes with each brush: 
this dries instantly—an obvious convenience. 
For further particulars address !rving Berlin 
& Co., 719 Eighth Ave., New York. 


Studio Furniture 


The new studio furniture catalog of E.H. & 
A.C. Friedrichs, 136 Sullivan St., New York, 
pictures the largest and most attractive collec- 
tion of easels, table desks, taborets, cabinets, 
model thrones, screens, palettes, raw wood 
frames, etc., that we have seen in many a moon. 
Some of the pieces have truly exceptional style 
and would fit into the most palatial surround- 
ings. Others are the more customary items of 
modest cost. Any reader interested in studio 
equipment should send for a free copy while 
still available. Ask for Catalog 72 FAA. 


House Organs, Too 


More and more artists’ supply houses seem to 
be bringing out little house organs to mail to 
their customers. It’s a good idea, think we. On 
our desk now is a copy of BROWN INK, 
published by Arthur Brown & Bro., the well- 
known dealers, 67 West 44th St., New York. 
This is breezy and inviting. 

Another such paper that is before us is 
STENOCO NEWS, “The Voice of Stencil 
Novelty Co.” (Delsemme’s Artists Materials 
Co.), 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 

We think you would be welcome to either 
of these. Why not ask? 
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MACHINE 
CUT 
GEARS 





STURGES ETCHING PRESS 
12’ Double-Geared 


Especially designed for etchers and printers 
of etchings and aquatint plates. Accurately 
built. Has a slow, steady motion under suf- 
ficient pressure to make good proofs. Com- 
pact. Roller bearings. Bed 12 inches wide by 
30 inches long. Also made in 16-inch size. 
Write for attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 








The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 


Send for catalog 52 W. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 











QUALITY 
SINCE 


= TAWS* x" 


1603 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AIRBRUSH, OIL, WATER, PASTEL, 


TEMPERA COLORS 
Write for free sample of INTENSE BLACK PENCILS 
Mention AMERICAN ARTIST 











NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TO 
EH«ACFRIEDRICHS CO 


136 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 


SILK SCREEN . . 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, mod- 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For written details on 
individual or class instruction, write .. . 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 
1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 
cunt ““DERMA-TEX?? tussec 


Made with Genuine, High Grade Artists’ 


HAND- PRIMED CANVAS 


Ba AT THE SAME LOW PRICE OF ORDINARY PANELS 


Is most of your talent “robbed” by a 
cheaply made Canvas Board? Do your paint- 
ings look lifeless? Do you use twice the 
amount of paint actually required? Have 
you hoped for the results obtained on a fine 
stretched canvas—plus canvas board con- 
venience? We urge you to use “Perma-Tex.”’ 
This panel is not an experiment—Every one 
carries behind it 15 years of panel making 
experience. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
9 x 12 sample panel on request. Enclose 
10c to cover cost of mailing. 











THE MORILLA CO., 36 Cooper Square, N.Y. 








A beautiful sketch, design, or other piece of 
art work is more beautiful when mounted on 


ROCKENT 


a new board, in cream and gray, with pebbly 
surface. Suitable too for direct work with 
all materials. Rockent is also available in 
lighter weights for sketching. Write for 
booklet and nearest distributor to 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 


128 S. Sangamon St. 10 E. 40th St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Makers of "Paper with Personality" 

















SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


A well-known manufacturer of artists 
lamps is making a change in its sales 
program. It is planned to place a 
representative in each of these areas 
—Middle West, South, East, and West 
Coast to call on retail and wholesale 
trade. Liberal commissions. Quality 
line includes fluorescent lamps for 
artists, draughtsmen and other pro- 
fessionals. Satisfactory to handle our 
products with one or two lines being 
sold to artists supply outlets. In re- 
ply, give complete details of past 
exp., age, lines handled. Box No. 21 
c/o American Artist. 


“CADDO” 


PAT. PEND. 













WRITES LIKE A BRUSH 

AND DRIES INSTANTLY 
FILL IT AND USE LIKE A FOUNTAIN PEN 
FOR USE ON CELLULOID, SHOW CARDS, ETC. 


JUST OUT NOTHING une ir 


ON THE MARKET 


IRVING BERLIN & COMPANY 
719 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





March 1940 





WITH THE SCHOOLS 


(continued ) 


The Central Park School of Art, 58 West 
57th St.. New York, announces that 
Andrew Farkas, former instructor at 
Atelier School in Budapest, and one of 
Europe’s foremost poster artists, is to 
conduct for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents an evening course in Modern Ad- 
vertising Design. 
o 


In keeping with the general spread of 
appreciation for everyday products in 
terms of modern materials and mass pro- 
duction, the Calif. College of Arts & 
Crafts is presenting a course in design 
(the first comprehensive course with 
this particular approach to be offered by 
an art school in this region), which will 
be conducted by Walter Landor, F.R.S.A., 
formerly Lecturer on Industrial Design 
at London University. Mr. Landor’s broad 
and practical experience in the field 
render him eminently fitted for this 
project. Students will develop problems 
in interior design and in product design 

such as radio cabinets and lighting fix- 
tures, ete.—as well as their containers 
and their showrooms, on the same speci- 
fications as are presented to an industrial 
designer in actual practice. 


The Placement Bureau of the Art Insti- 
tute of Pittsburgh reports that in the last 
60 days 77 students and graduates have 
been placed in both permanent and tem- 
porary art positions. In addition, nearly 
$4000 has been earned by students in 
school- during the same period of time 
through outside art work brought in 
through the Placement Bureau and 
turned over to students to help them earn 
extra money while studying. 


As part of its adult education program 
New York University will sponsor, be- 
ginning February 10th, a series of tours 
which will take interested adults into 
the studios of prominent commercial and 
industrial artists. The purpose of these 
tours is to dispel the notion that art can 
be studied only in museums; that in- 
dustrial art is not deprived of beauty 
simply because it happens to have utility. 
Visits to the Holland America liner 
“Nieuw Amsterdam,” Bonwit Teller’s 
store, and the Corning Glass Works will 
be scheduled as part of these tours. 
Among the artists who will lecture and 
demonstrate their methods in their own 
studios will be Chaim Gross (for study 
of woodcarving), Alvin Von Hinzman 
(to show how a ring is made), Mary 
Hutchinson (on painting technics), and 
Antonin Raymond (concerning modern 
architecture). 


For Veterans 


Recently our business office received an 
order from the Veteran’s Administration, 
in Washington, for subscriptions to Art 
Instruction now AMERICAN ARTIST to go 
to 25 veterans’ hospitals for the use of 
patients with art interests. 


THE SPOTLIGHT 


New! FAV-0O-RITE 
OPAQUE STIPPLE COLORS 
Inexpensive Practical Outfit 


Create striking color 
effects on posters, 
greeting cards, fa- 
vors, book covers, 
plaques, etc. 


You can easily design 
and trace your own 
original stencils . . . 
then spray with one 
or a variety of colors. 
Produce beautiful 
velvety surface or lumi- 
nous effect. Outfit con- 
tains spray gun; 6 
bottles of brilliant 
opaque stipple colors; 
and 3 stencils. May be 
applied to most any 
surface. Only $1.25 com- 
plete. Send today! We 
pay postage in U.S. A. 
(Extra colors, 1 oz. 


bottles 


VOR, RUHL & CO. Screties 


425 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 














PLASTICUM 
The perfect modeling material which remains 
permanently plastic 
WILL NOT CRACK, HARDEN OR 
SURFACE COAT 
Used and recommended by leading sculptors 

and art schools 

Inquires are invited 


ad 
STEWART CLAY CO., INC, 


631 East l6th Street New York City 

























Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 
nas, etc. 

— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 








ARTIST’S RUBBER CEMENT 


for 17 ame preferred > ARTISTS for mounting 
photos, sketches, drawings, fabrics etc. 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 
STAINLESS — TRANSPARENT — WRINKLEPROOF 


SPECIAL OFFER 2 gallons $2.50 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE F.0.B. N.Y. 


RIEBE *‘Seums. N.Y. 





Have You Friends 
Who might enjoy AMERICAN ARTIST? 
Send us their names and addresses and 
we'll see that they receive sample copies. 
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186 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
RULES OUT GUESSWORK 


Skilled Craftsmanship— Modern Chemistry Make 
Devoe Colors Brilliant, Uniform, Permanent. 





DAY IN—DAY OUT, De- 

voe’s skilled technicians 
carry on endless research to 
give Devoe Oil Colors 
strength, brilliance, body, per- 
manence. Only finest, care- 
fully ground pigments are 
used — tested for uniformity. 
Devoe colors cannot be too 
oily or too stiff. They must 
blend nicely . . . have and re- 
tain brilliancy. They must re- 


sist dust, soot, and strong 
sunlight which act to destroy 
color harmonies — especially 
in mural paintings. 


In spite of their fine quality, 
Devoe Oil Colors are very 
reasonably priced. 


Write today to Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc., 580 5th 
Ave., New York City, for a 
Devoe color chart. 





Constant quality is a first principle at Devoe. 
A chemist tests new colors for body, on the 
Stormer viscometer. 


Read What Famous Artists Say About Devoe Colors 


GORDON GRANT: “Devoe & Raynolds, by 
thorough research, lead competitors in the de- 
velopment of oil and water colors.” 


Devoe Also Makes Fine Artists’ Brushes 


FINE MATERIALS and expert craftsmen 
make Devoe Brushes the outstanding 
brushes in the world. Into these brushes go 





only highest quality furs of the Russian Sable. 
From this selected material, expert, experi- 
enced craftsmen fashion brushes with correct 
taper—marvelous resiliency, and a snap that 
does the work in a single stroke. 
Start using Devoe Brushes today. You'll 
marvel at the great ease with which they work. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LUIGI LUCIONTI: “I find Devoe & Raynolds 
Co. has developed oil and water colors as fine 
as any in the world.” 

McCLELLAND BARCLAY: “Devoe’s Oil 
and Water Colors are comparable with any 
that can be had—at any price.” 






























Higgins American Drawing Inks translate your “visions” 
Into permanent, clean-cut lines of drawing and blue-print 


Men of vision, whose creative ideas take final shape in 

ink on paper, choose Higgins Inks for their uniformity 

and even flow. For more than 50 years, Higgins Waterproof 
Black Drawing Ink has been the accepted standard through- 

out the world. Perfectly adaptable to either pen, brush or air- 
brush, it will not smudge nor will light, temperature or 
weather fade the permanent brilliance of this jet-black ink. 


In addition to the waterproof and soluble blacks, Higgins American 
Drawing Inks come in 17 lucid waterproof colors, white and neutral tint. 
Specify Higgins on your next order and ask your dealer for one of the 


new Higgins Color Wheels showing Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. 


The Iconoscope (a registered trade-mark 
of the Radio Corporation of America) 
is the amazing electric eye developed 
by RCA-NBC television to convert light 
values to their electrical equivalents in 
telecasting outside events and studio 
shou stodistant viewers. Itis reproduced 


here by permission of the Corporation. 


. 
HIG . ~ 
iGl . 
‘ 
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CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., ING, HIGGINS 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y 
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